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PREFACE 


OURNAL Wo. 30, forms the third and final part of Miss Gilchrist’s 
selection of Manx Songs, chiefly taken from Dr. Clague’s MSS. 

The grateful thanks of the Folk-Song Society are again offered to 
her; and to Archdeacon Kewley, Mr. C. Il. Paton and Mr. P. W. 
Caine for their ever-ready and valuable co-operation. Thanks are 
also due to Miss Mona Douglas for several contributions, and to Mr. 
A. M. Freeman for footnotes. The initials attached to annotations 
stand for the various contributors named above, and for the Editor. 


LUCY E, BROADWOOD. 
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ENGLISH CAROLS. 


98.—_WE HAPPY HERDMEN HERE. 
(CarvaL (WILLIAM’s CaROL).] 


SUNG BY WILLIAM Dukg, 1860. 


- 

f 


1. We hap - py herd-men_ here May sing and ee re - joice, For 


an - gels bright and aw, ond heard their voice, 
saw, and heard + iy voice, We saw, par heard their voice. 


, or (b), another version. 


and 


t. We happy hardmen here 
May sing and akere joyce 
For angles bright and clear 
We saw and heard there voice 
We saw etc. 
We saw etc. 


2. Glad tidings the[y] have us told 
Of the King of all mankind 
. New born and in Clettfould [? cattle-fold, ? clout-fold] 
The[y] say we shall him find. 
The[y] say etc. 


3. In Bethelem is a stall 
Akewise [? likewise] his mother free 
Great comfort to us all 
And blessed may we be 
And Blessed etc. 
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4. Come let us with great joy 
Unto that bethelem drodge [trudge] 
To see that Blessed Babe [? Boy] 
Who once must be our judge 
- Who once etc. 


5. When we to bethelem came 
As true as it was said 
A Babe of glorouis fame 
In a mainjer their was laid 
In a etc. 


6. All hail to Christ our King 
All to a virgins son 
We pray thee us to bring 
And heaven with thee to win. 


7. When we the father may 
Thee with the holy Ghost 
And magnifi thy Name 
With all thy heavenly host 
With all etc. 


From “ John Bridson of Portaballa His Book Jan,ry 12th, 1793.” 


This carol was sung in Arbory parish church at the “ Oie’l Voirrey ” (Eve of Mary, 
i.e. Christmas Eve service) of 1860, by William Duke, shoemaker, herbalist, choir- 
master, and parish-clerk, who had been a pupil of one Shepherd, the first man (save 
one predecessor of whom little is known) to teach singing in parts in the Isle of Man. 
After the “ Oie’l Voirrey ”’ was over, Dr. Clague, who—as he tells in his Manx 
Reminiscences—thought it one of the most beautiful old carols he had ever heard— 
asked Duke if he had the music for it. Duke replied ‘‘ There is no music,” and Dr. 
Clague afterwards noted it from his singing. It was no doubt called ‘ William’s 
Carol” from this singer. There is a slight reminiscence of Dr. Croft’s 148th Psalm 
about the tune, but I have not traced it in any English Psalter. It is of course 
possible that Dr. Croft may have adapted a carol-tune to the peculiar stanza form 
of this psalm. The text given above, from John Bridson’s carval-book, is headed 
“ And [sic] Hymn for Christmas Day.” It seems to have been transcribed from an 
earlier MS. copy, for ‘‘ may sing and akere joyce ’’ in the first verse seems to have 
been miscopied for “ake [eke] rejoyce.”” The verses suggest a cultured origin, 
though they had become traditional. I searched—without success—through the 
collected works of John Byrom of Manchester, 1692-1763, the author of “ Christians, 
awake,” thinking from their style that the verses might be his. They may yet be 
traced in some eighteenth-century collection.—A. G. G. 
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99.—THE LEAVE[S] OF LIME. 


(THe SEVEN VirGIns.] 


1. Down beneath the leave of lime 
I met with virgins seven 
And one of them was marry mild 
The Kings dear Mother of Heaven 


2. And down came forth one Sethomas [St. Thomas] 
And thus he did reply 
Go you and seek those virgins seven 
Beneath the leaves of Lime 


3. If you would find sweet Jesus Christ 
As you and I should do 
We must return to yonder town 
That stand in gallilee 


4. Now there we did sweet Jesus behold 
With his body on the tree 
And every eye that saw the same 
Did weep most bitterly 


5. The virgin Marry she got up 
As fast as she could hie 
But manny a briny tear there did 
Fall from the virgins eye 


6. O weep no[t] Mother jesus cryed 
Your weeping does me grieve 
For I must suffer this he said 
For Adams sin and Eve 


7. O how should I my mourning cease 
Or sorrow undergo 
Since I do see my dear son die 
When sons I have no more _ [? mo] 


8. Take John the envangliest he replyed 
Let him be now your son 
And he will comfort you awhile 
As [Mother] I have done 


The above text is transcribed exactly from a small MS. carval-book (No. 3, water- 
marks 1826 and 1829), in the possession of Archdeacon Kewley. 

This version, written probably about the year 1830, is perhaps the earliest illiterate 
manuscript copy which has been recovered of this carol. I do not feel at all sure that 
“lime” here is a corruption of “ life,’”’ which occurs in the Birmingham broadside 
printed in Sylvester’s Garland (1861) and in the gypsy version noted by Mrs. Leather 
(see Journal, Vol. iv, p. 49, where also other notes on the carol will be found). There 
is no other trace of mysticism in the carol, and “ leaves of lime ” looks to me like an 
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echo from old English lyrics. ‘‘ Under the lynde”’ (rhymed to “ hynde”’) was a 
conventional place of meeting or discovery in medieval English poems, as it is in old 
Danish ballads. Halliwell notes that the word “ lynd”’ seems sometimes to have 
been used for trees generally. There are many similar refrains in our folk-ballads— 
“ Under the leaves so green, O,”’ etc. 

One may guess that the carol was sung to an early ballad-tune with some such 
refrain. In the broadside version the second and third verses have lost their rhymes, 
and run : 


2. O, what are you seeking, you seven fair maids 
All under the leaves of life ? 
Come tell, come tell what seek you 
All under the leaves of life ? 


3. We are seeking for no leaves, Thomas, 
But for a friend of thine ; 
We're seeking for sweet Jesus Christ 
To be our guide and thine. 


But if “‘ lynde ” or “ lime ”’ be right, then these verses can, conjecturally, be restored 
with the assonantal rhyme, thus : 


““O what are you seeking, you seven fair maids 
All under the leaves of lynd [or lime] ? ” 
“We're seeking for no leaves, Thomas, 
But for a friend of thine.” 

or ‘ We're seeking for sweet Jesus Christ 
To be our guide and thine.” 


It will be noted that the Manx version includes a verse (the seventh) beginning— 
““O, how should I my mourning cease ” 


which is missing from the English versions, except the one printed by Mr. Frank 
Sidgwick in his Popular Carols, and taken from “‘ a unique chapbook of 1847.”" The 
original rhyme here seems to have been “‘ mo ’’—an old form of “ more.’’ The “ town 
that stands in Galilee ’’ restores the lost sense of the corrupt “ sit in the gallery ” in 
the broadside version. 

While any deliberate attempt to rationalise folk-ballads may be considered super- 
fluous, when one is given a choice between two versions, without sufficient data to 
show which is the older, it seems admissible to suggest that the more obscure of the 
two may be a corruption of the less obscure. But the first-discovered version has 
always a long start of any other which may turn up afterwards ; and what Mr. Frank 
Sidgwick calls the ‘‘ odd charm ”’ of “‘ Leaves of Life ’’ makes one loth to relinquish 
“ life’ in favour of “ lime,”’ in spite of the former thus becoming a suspected word. 
To previous notes in the Journal (see reference above) may be added: An incident 
resembling the above is in the chapter of ‘‘ The Bearing of the Cross” in the Acts of 
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Pilate. John, leaving the company, hastes to tell the Mother of God of the procession 
to Calvary. Her lament follows, and she, Martha, Mary Magdalene, Salome and the 
other women go to the place. John points out Jesus. The Virgin swoons and again 
laments—these lamentations being greatly expanded in one or other of the MSS. 

The number of the virgins attending upon Mary varies in the apocryphal stories— 
being given as seven (her temple companions), five, three, or an indefinite number. 
The names of five—Rebecca, Sephora, Susanna, Abigea, and Zael—are given in 
Pseudo-Matthew, and of two others—Salome and Joanna—in a Coptic text of the 
Assumption. See Dr. M. R. James’s Apocryphal New Testament, newly translated 
(1924).—A. G. G. 


In support of the more usual form: ‘‘ The Leaves of Life,’’ see George Mead’s 
A Mithriac Ritual (vol. v, Echoes of the Gnosis series) and an article, “‘ The Book of 
Souls,” by A. Hardcastle (Quest Quarterly, July, 1912), for references to “ the Seven 
Virgins of Light who preside over the Baptism of Life,” quoted from the Coptic 
Gnostic works. 

But the Arundel Psalter (Arundel 83, folio 129, Brit. Mus.)—one of the most ex- 
quisite examples of East Anglian illumination of the early fourteenth century— 
seems to me to throw more light upon the “ Leaves of Life” carol than anything yet 
suggested. In this psalter are two contrasting pages; the one representing the 
“ Tree of Death ”’ (or ‘‘ Knowledge ”’), the other the “ Tree of Life.’”’ The “ Tree of 
Death’ has a dull-coloured stem and branches which bear sparse, undeveloped 
leaves. The Serpent twines round the base of the trunk and Adam and Eve stand 
each on one side of it. Two sins personified, one of which is Avarice, sit beneath the 
shade of the boughs. The tree bears disks inscribed with the Seven Deadly Sins 
(numbered), and the secondary sins that spring from each are written on smaller 
disks. Dismal birds, the owl amongst them, perch in the branches. At the top of 
the tree, the tapering trunk of which represents the way to Spiritual Death, is a 
single great (? death’s-head) moth.* On the next page is the “ Tree of Life ’—a 
dazzlingly beautiful piece of English art. This tree is of pure, gleaming gold in trunk 
and branches ; it bears lovely sycamore- or vine-shaped leaves of delicate iridescent 
hues. On the sparkling boughs are disks inscribed with the “ Seven Virtues ”’ (duly 
numbered), and on smaller disks are the minor virtues which spring from each. At 
the foot of the tree stands the Virgin Mary, towards whom the Angel of the Annun- 
ciation is advancing. And beneath the shade of the boughs walk the four Cardinal 
Virtues personified as lovely maidens, each with their emblems and names. The 
trunk of this tree represents the way to Eternal Life, and at the summit is the Divine 
Face, with two winged angels on branches just below, gazing up in adoration. 


* Cf. “‘ Oh, Hell it is full of moth ”’ (also “‘ moss ”’) in some traditional versions of the carol ‘‘ The 
Moon shines bright.” 
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We see here, under the “ Leaves of Life,” the “ Seven Virtues” and the ‘“‘ Queen 
of Heaven”; and, under the “ Leaves of Death,” we find the figures of whom the 
Christ in our carol says: ‘I must suffer this . . . For Adam and for Eve.” 
May not there be a confusion of “‘ Seven Virtues ” and ‘‘ Seven Virgins,’’* and may 
not this fourteenth-century symbolism have been originally connected with a carol 
manifestly old but tantalisingly corrupted ?—L. E. B. 


100.—ALL YE WHO ARE TO MIRTH INCLINED 
[LET ALL THAT ARE TO MIRTH INCLINED.]) 


SunGc By WILLIAM DukKg, c. 1829. 


SECOND VERSION. 


[AN UN-NAMED CARVAL-TUNE.] 


SunG By THOMAS COWELL, MAROWN. 


* Or may not the Virtues have been personified as fair Virgins ? 
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{r.All ye who are to mirth in clined, Con - si - der well and 

: bear in mind What our.......... good God for us has done, 

In send-ing His be - lov - ed... Son. 


THIRD VERSION. 


{HyMn-TuNE.] 


“ Let all who are, etc.,” is the more familiar opening to this carol, of which two 
versions—practically identical—are transcribed in Archdeacon Kewley’s “ Third 
MS. Carval-Book ” (circa 1830, bearing watermarks 1826 and 1829), and Captain 
Christian’s MS. The Isle of Man versions follow the copy in Sylvester’s Garland of 
Christmas Carols (1861) pretty closely. But after the verse ‘‘ No costly robes” 
(which ends with the line ‘‘ Till Heavenly Angels from on high ’’) there follows in the 
Archdeacon’s copy a verse which completes the sense thus : 


Did in melodious manner sing 

Giving praise to our heavenly king. 
All honour, glory, might and power 
Bee unto Christ their sweet saviour. 


But the chorus in Davies Gilbert’s and Sylvester’s copies : 


For to redeem our souls from thrall 
He is the Saviour of us all 


is lacking in the Isle of Man versions. After the usual last verse : 


If choirs of angels did rejoice 

Well may mankind with heart and voice 
Sing praises to the God of Heav’n 

That unto us his Son has given. 


the Isle of Man copies continue with a second part of twelve verses, beginning : 


Moreover let us everyone 

Call unto mind and think upon 
His Righteous life and how he died 
That sinners might be justified. 


This second part relates the life and death of Christ, concluding with the verse : 
Then never let us leave to sing 
With grateful hearts unto our king 


Who hath so freely shed his Blood 
Only to do us sinners good. 
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The Manx tune—a variant of ‘“‘ Death and the Lady ’’—is distinct from that given 
by Davies Gilbert (1822), which though barred wrongly is probably “ noted” cor- 
rectly, ‘and is itself associated in the Isle of Man with the Manx-Gaelic version of 
“ The Black Decree ”’ (see ‘‘ Lhig Chaarjyn Chreest ”’ in this collection). 

Captain Christian, who translated the whole of “ All ye who are ” into Manx-Gaelic 
verse, heads the carol “‘ On the Berth and death of our Saviour written in the year 
of grace 1771 which was very popular then.’”’ His version, “ translate [sic] from the 
English ’’ and dated 1890, begins : 

Ooilley shiu ta gys boggey cleaney 
Smooinee jee mie ayns,nyn aigney 


and— illustrating the difficulty of translating a version already corrupt in the original 


language—the lines : 
They could find no room at all 
But in the ox’s sully [silly ox’s] stall 
are rendered : 
Dy geddin roym cha row ad abyle 
Agh ayns thie-dow enmysit stabyl. 


Dr. Clague gives to one MS. transcript of this tune the title ‘“‘ The five-and-twentieth 
of December,” which looks as though some of the Manx versions began with this 
verse—the third in Sylvester’s copy.—A. G. G. 


1or.—YOU PIOUS CHRISTIANS. 


[CAROL ON THE FOURTEEN STATIONS OF THE CRosS.] 


1. You pious Christians who do now draw near 
With rekeating [? re-created] hearts shed a tear 
Your Lord behold with great humility 
Sentenced to die upon Mount Calvary. 


2. No pity for the Lamb was to be found 
As a mocking King the Lord was at* them crowned 
He bears the cross in his usual attire 
To save our souls from everlasting fire 


3. For want of blood he fell unto the ground 
No comfort for the Lord was to be found, 
For after all they screedt him up again 
And scourged him on for to augment his pain 


* Manx idiom =by. 

+ Not in the Anglo-Manx Vocabulary (1924). Wright's Dialect Dictionary gives: ‘‘ Scree”’ 
(Shetland I, Orkney) =“‘ to get along somehow, to live through difficulties’ (Lan. Linc.) =“ to 
scream.” Cf. also “ Scrieve”’ (Scot.)=" to drag aside.” Screege”’ (Scot.) =“ to scourge.” 
Screed (Scot.)=to tear, to do anything smartly. 
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10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


¢ Transcriber only. 


Behold your Lord with perfect weakness he 

Goes staggering on in this great agony 

Till his afflicted mother he does see 

Crying Son oh Son [my] heart doth bleed for thee 


The cursed Jews and wicked crew of hell 

Simon to bear his cross they did compel 
Affliction bears like Job most patiently 

And filled the some [? sum] in your great poverty. 


. The Virgin Mary* who when her son did see 


A handkerchief present to him did she 
My good Lord by looks thatt divine [? divined] 
Has left his countenance on the same behind. 


At Jerusalem God fell once more 

To save our souls he hath suffered sore 

For his great mercy let us always call 

Our great pride hath caused his great downfall. 


With tears of love the pious women weep 
Compassion making our Redeemer sweet 
Weep for our sins who caused him there to be 
O Lamb of God thy mercy show to me 


The third time he fell was at Mount Calvary 
Black and bruised and sorely scourged was he 
O gracious Lord! thou suffered all for me 
To save my soul from endless misery 


How cruel it was to view my Lord indeed 
I think the queen of angels’ heart did bleed 
To see her son stripped naked to her view 
And exposed to that said bloody crew 


You Christian dames now join with mercy [? Mary’s] grief 
Heaven and earth I see denies relief 

Her heart is pierced with grief to se 

Her loving son nailed to the tree 


Behold the streaming blood from every part 
And the sharp lance that pierced his sacred heart 
Exposed and naked stripped on high 

For our sins upon Mount Calvary 


When from the cross they took the holy Lamb 
His mother cries ‘‘ My son! I am undone! 
My child is dead, you virgins join with me 
And to lament my love’s sad destiny.” 


You pious Christians raise your voices raise 
And join with me to sing your Saviour’s praise 
Who died for us and spilled his blood quite free 
To save our souls from endless misery. 


SicNED: “ The end of the carol, written March 27th 1859 by Philip Corkill.’’} 


* properly St. Veronica. ft ?=so. 
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The foregoing carol on the “ Fourteen Stations of the Cross,’’* which is here repro- 
duced in Philip Corkill’s illiterate text, may be a relic—perhaps a translation—of 
something better. Possibly the fourteen verses, which accurately follow the order 
of events in the fourteen stations, were meant to be used in church for interpreting 
the painted or sculptured series. The Via Calvaria or Via Crucis subjects are as 
follows :— 

(1) Jesus is condemned to death. (2) He is made to bear His cross. (3) He falls the first time. 
(4) He meets His afflicted mother. (5) Simon, the Cyrenean, helps Jesus to carry the cross. 
(6) Veronica wipes the face of Jesus. (7) He fallsasecond time. (8) Jesus speaks to the daughters 
of Jerusalem. (9) He falls a third time. (10) He is stripped of His garments. (11) He is nailed 


to the cross. (12) He dieson the cross. (13) He is taken down from the cross. (14) He is placed 
in the sepulchre. 
—L. E. B. 


The preservation of this carol (copied in the nineteenth century) is curious ; for 
already in the eighteenth century there were very few Roman Catholics in the Isle 
of Man. John Wesley reported “ six papists ’’ when he visited the island in 1777, 
and none at all on his second visit in 1781. He found no dissenters on either 
occasion.—A. G. G. 


102.—-THE SON OF GOD THEY DID BETRAY. 
[DORIAN] SunG sy THoMas CaLgy, DouGLas. 


I have been unable to trace the words belonging to this tune.—A. G. G. 


Cf. this flowing form of the “‘ Lazarus ” or “‘ Maria Martin ” tune with the following 
in Petrie (Complete Coll.), Nos. 297, 454, 469, 863, 867. The three last airs are es- 
pecially like the above variant.—L. E. B. 


* Not Corkill’s title. He had probably never heard of the Stations.—A. G. G. 
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.' 103.—_WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED. 


ry) 


Evidently sung to Nahum Tate’s well-known Christmas Hymn, but of the carol- 
type. I have not traced it elsewhere.—A. G. G. 


104.—THREE LITTLE BOATS WENT OUT TO SEA, ON 
CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE MORNING. 


{I Saw THREE SHIPs.]} 
SuNG By JoHN CUBBON. 


ce 


Dr. Clague notes no text, but Mr. P. W. Caine contributes a fragment of the usual 
words, to the familiar ‘“‘ Nuts in May’’ tune. The second strain above I have found 
among some singing-games noted by Dr. Clague, with the line ‘‘ One got fish and the 
other got none,” showing that the “ Three little boats ”’ going “ out to sea ’”’ had lost 
all legendary character. Dr. Clague’s tune, given above, belongs to the “ Kitty 
(or “ Cuddy ”’) alone ” (i.e. “‘ Frog in a Well”’) type. This has a second strain, unlike 
the usual “ Three Ships” tunes, and probably had a “ Chris-i-mas Day ”’ refrain. 
Cf. the Lancashire song “‘ There was a pig went out to dig, Chrisimas Day, Chrisimas 
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Day” in Mason’s Nursery Rhymes and also English County Songs. This has simi- 
larly a minor tune. It may be mentioned here that Dr. Clague noted the well-known 
Wassail Song, ‘‘ God bless the Master of this House,’’ in a form very like the Lan- 
cashire version in Journal, Vol. v, p. 210 (first version). This Manx “ Wassail ” 
version is in Manx National Music, p. 99. The song was known in the Island as 
“The White Boys’ Carol,” from its being sung by mummers acting the “St. 
George” play, when most of the performers were dressed in white. Mr. P. W. 
Caine sends a version, not as sung by mummers, containing some illiterate pious 
verses, of which the fourth runs : 


We haven’t come to your house to beg or to borrow, 
But we have come to your house.to wash away your sorrow ; 
To wash away your sorrow for the sake of you and me, 
And the Lord send you joy for New Year, New Year, 
And the Lord send you joy for New Year. 


It may well be that the above-mentioned songs were brought into the Island from 
Lancashire. Archdeacon Kewley sends two variants of the foregoing verse, for 
purposes of comparison. They are quoted from versions in Mona Miscellany, First 
Series, pp. 102—3 (Manx Society, Vol. xvi, 1869), and Second Series, pp. 164-6 (Manx 
Society, Vol. xxi, 1873). Both copies were noted by William Harrison. No. 1, 
noted December 1843, from carol-singers, has seven verses, of which the third runs : 


We have not come to your door to beg or to borrow 
But we have come to your door to drive away sorrow ; 
For it is the Christmas time we do travel far and near 
So we wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New Year 
Long may you live and happy may you be 
With your best content and your fortune free. 


Version No. 2, noted in the south of the Island, circa 1873, has thirteen verses. The 
ninth is as follows : 


We are not come to your house to beg nor to borrow 

For we are come to your house to drive away your sorrow ; 

To drive away your sorrow, and his blessed may you be, 

For you'll never do for Jesus Christ what he has done for me 
And the Lord send you a happy New Year. 


—A. G. G. 
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OLD PRIMITIVE METHODIST TUNES. 


FROM THE CLAGUE COLLECTION AND MSS. 


The religious body known as Primitive Methodists was founded in 1810 by Hugh 
Bourne, a Wesleyan Methodist local preacher who had been expelled from the Society 
in 1808 for reviving camp-meetings for preaching and fellowship. The first Primitive 
Methodist Hymn-Book—afterwards known as the “ Small Book ’—was issued in 
1821. A second collection, published in 1825, was known as the ‘“‘ Large Book.” 
At that time the ‘ Small Book ’”’ was bound up with the “ Large,” and, as the two 
parts were numbered independently, the pages of the ‘‘ Small Book ”’ were initialled 
“$.B.,” to prevent confusion of hymn-numbers. There appears to have been no 
tune-book in general use amongst the mostly unlettered folk who sang the primitive 
hymns in these books—some of the examples being of the unrhymed improvisatory 
type, with a single line of verse (repeated) and a lusty chorus. And judging by the 
specimens which have come down, traditionally, of the tunes belonging to them, the 
singers seem to have adopted and adapted the more cheerful folk and popular tunes 
of their day to their camp-meeting hymns.* The practice of singing hymns to secular 
tunes—already in vogue among the carval-singers in the Isle of Man—thus took on 
a new phase of existence in the Island. A few of these old Primitive Methodist 
hymns and tunes are still preserved in the P.M. Mission Hymnal of 1895, with their 
worst faults of grammar corrected, and their more startling verses removed.—A. G. G. 


* See Journal, Vol. IV, p. 295, foranexample. The tune (‘‘ Ranter’s Hymn ’’) there given was 
sung, as I have been lately informed by an old Wesleyan minister, in Wiltshire, when he was a 
boy, to the hymn “ Is anybody here like weeping Mary ? ” (‘‘ doubting Thomas,” “‘ sinking Peter,” 
and so on)—an unrhymed hymn in the first Primitive Methodist Hymn-Book.—A. G. G. 
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105.—CHRIST HE SITS ON ZION’S HILL. 
Sunc By STOWELL. 


4 
=, 


Will you serve this bless - ed King? Come, en- list, and with me sing— 
REFRAIN. 


4. > 


. I His sol - dier sure shall be, 


= 


Hap- py im... e-ter - ni-ty.] 


[Repeat ?) 
6. Brother soldier, still fight on, 
Till the battle you have won ; 
The great Captain you have chose, 
Never did a battle lose. 
Refrain. 1 His soldier sure shall be, 
Happy in eternity. 

The above (first and last) verses of the hymn are from the first Primitive Methodist 
Hymn-Book (i.e. the “ Small Book”). The hymn is retained—to a different tune of 
the same type—in the P.M. Mission Hymnal (1895) where in the last verse “‘ you 
did choose” corrects a faulty line.—A. G. G. 


106.—COME, ALL YE WANDERING PILGRIMS DEAR. 

SUNG BY JOHN LACE AND Mrs. COLLISTER. 


Our Cap - tain is be-fore us gone,He’s God’s e _ ter-nal Son; Then 


— 
pil- grims dear, pray don’t you fear, But let us fol - 


ry) 
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2. Through a dark howling wilderness, 

Where chilling winds do roar ; 

A land of drought, of pits and snares, 
To Canaan’s peaceful shore. 

But Jesus Christ will with us go, 
And lead us by the way ; 

Should enemies examine us 
He’ll teach us what to say. 


A pollyon. 
3. ‘‘ Good morning, brother traveller, 
Pray tell me, what’s your name ? 
And where it is you’re travelling to, 
Also from whence you came ? ” 
Pilgrim. ‘“‘ My name it is the Pilgrim bold, 
To Canaan I am bound ; 
I’m from the howling wilderness, 
And the enchanted ground.” 


A pollyon. 
4- “‘ Pray, what is that upon your head 2 
Which shines so clear and bright ? a 
Also the covering on your breast, ae 
So dazzling to my sight ? 
What kind of shoes are those you wear, 
On which you boldly stand ? 
Likewise the shining instrument 
You bear in your right hand ? ” 


Pilgrim, 
5. “’Tis glorious hope upon my head, 

And, on my breast, my shield ; 

With this bright sword I mean to fight 
Until I win the field. 

My feet are shod with gospel peace, Ee 
On which I boldly stand ; ae 

And I’m resolved to fight till death, ¥ 
And win fair Canaan’s land.” | 


A pollyon, 
6. ‘‘ You'd better stay with me, young man, 

And give your journey o’er. 

Your Captain now is out of sight, 
His face you'll see no more. 

Apollyon, sir, I am by name, 
This land belongs to me, 

And for thy arms and pilgrim’s dress, 
I'll give it all to thee.” 


Pilgrim, 
7. “Ono,” replied the pilgrim bold, 

“ Your offer I disdain. 

A glitt’ring crown of righteousness 
I shortly shall obtain ; 

Ob! if I only faithful prove 
To my great Lord’s commands, 

I jointly shall be heir with Him 
To Canaan’s richest lands.” 


The above text is from the first Primitive Methodist Hymn-Book (No. 6). 
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Cf. Journal, Vol. ii, p. 94, “‘ Oh, what is that upon thy head ? ’’ for a Cornish form 
of this tune, together with two half-verses of the above text. Like the Isle of Man, 
Cornwall was one of the strongholds of Primitive Methodism in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century. The dialogue between Apollyon and the bold Pilgrim is quite 
in the folk tradition, though hardly what would be classed as a hymn. It may have 
been usually sung in dialogue, for there is something in it reminiscent of the verbal 
encounters in the Mummers’ Play of “ St. George.”” Mr. J. T. Lightwood informs 
me that dialogue-hymns were popular in the eighteenth century. John Cennick, 
an early follower of Wesley, and afterwards a deacon in the Moravian church, wrote 
several.—A. G. G. 


This might be a Scandinavian or N. German tune.—L. E. B. 


107.—-THE GOOD OLD WAY. 


SUNG BY JOHN CUBBON. 


plea - sure © - sus sends. 


on the Old Way: For I have a sweet hope of glo-ry in my 


soul, For I have a sweet hope of glo-ry in my soul, For I know I 


(a) 

have, And I feel I have A sweet hope of glo - ry 
(a) Another version. 
— — ta 

i my soul.] have a sweet of 
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{1. Lift up your hearts, Im - man-uel’s frignds, And taste............... the 
: Let no-thing cause you to de - lay, But hast - - en 
CHORUS. 

ST Eines 2 

|| 


2. Our conflicts here though great they be, 
Shall not prevent our victory ; 
If we but strive, and watch and pray, 
Like soldiers in the Good Old Way. 


3. O Good Old Way, how sweet thou art, 
May none of us from thee depart. 
But may our actions always say, a 
“‘ We’re marching in the Good Old Way.” ca 


4- Though Satan may his powers employ, 
Our happiness for to destroy, 
Yet never fear, we'll gain the oy, 
And shout and sing the Good Old Way. 


5. And when by Pisgah’s top we stand 
And view by faith the promised land, 
Then we may sing and shout and pray, 
And march along the Good Old Way. 


6. Ye valiant souls, for heaven contend, 
Remember, glory’s at the end ! 
Our God will wipe all tears away, 
When we have run the Good Old Way. 


7. Then far beyond this mortal shore 4 
We'll meet with those who’ve gone before, ae 
And shout to think we’ve gained the day, 
By marching in the Goop OLp Way. 


The above text is No. 17 in the first Primitive Methodist Hymn-Book. Mr. P. W. 
Caine, who supplies it, observes that the hymn-book chorus : 
And glory be to God on high, 
And I'll sing Halleluia ; 
There’s glory beaming in the sky 
And I'll, etc. 
differs from the chorus found, both in Manx and English, in a Manx carol-book 
known to him. Nor does it fit the tune above as well as does the traditional refrain 
attached to the tune in a copy found among Dr. Clague’s papers and here printed 
under it. A different version of this old hymn, set to an apparently more modern 
tune (like a major form of “‘ Shout and sing ” in this Journal), is in the P.M. Mission 
Hymnal (1895). This begins : 


We are going forth with our staff in hand, 
Through a desert wild, in a stranger land. 


and the ‘“‘ Glory ” chorus has been discarded for a refrain about “ the Good Old Way 
by our fathers trod.” —A. G. G. 


The first part of the tune is like “ Adieu, Dundee.”’—L. E. B. 
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[SHOUT AND SING.) 


SuNG BY F. STOWELL. 


We'll shout and sing for ev - er- more In that e - ter- nal hap-py shore. 


This tune, which had no title, I have named for convenience “ Shout and Sing.” 
It was found by Archdeacon Kewley amongst the MSS. of Dr. Clague, and is in the 
handwriting of Flaxney Stowell, formerly choirmaster in the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Castletown. It appears to belong to a hymn, No. 20 in the first P.M. Hymn- 
Book (the “ small book ” already described), which begins ‘‘O God, my heart with 
love inflame ”’ and is a characteristic specimen of the ‘‘ Shouting’ type. The lines 
given under the tune were marked as chorus ; and as there is no chorus of the fixed 
type in the above hymn, it is possible that the latter was an improved form of an 
earlier production. A verse may be quoted : 

When on my dying bed I lie 

Lord, give me strength to shout and cry, 
And praise thee with my latest breath 
Until my voice is stilled in death. 

Then brothers, sisters, shouting come, 
My body follow to the tomb, 


And as you march the solemn road 
Loud shout and sing the praise of God. 


—A, G. G. 
The above tune is a close variant of the old Irish march-tune to which Aird gives 
the name of ‘‘ The Peacock ”’ in his Selection of . . . . . Airs (1784, etc.). Mr. 


Kidson (see Traditional Tunes) and Mr. C. Sharp (see Folk Songs from Somerset) have 
noted the air to “ Just as the tide was flowing.’”’ Allied to it are the innumerable 
“ Lazarus” and “‘ Maria Martin” tunes, referred to elsewhere in this Journal, and 
in many previous numbers.—L. E. B. 
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Then will I shout, then will I sing, And make the hea-ven-ly arch-es_ ring, 
e 

= 


LAST GLEANINGS. 


The nineteen songs which follow are the result of a final search through the Clague 
Collection, in relation to the text-fragments and other material which have come to 
light since Part I appeared ; these texts lending a new interest in some cases to tunes 
of no special value in themselves so long as their character and connection remained 
unknown. Three new tunes, received from Archdeacon Kewley, Mr. P. W. Caine, 
and Miss Mona Douglas respectively, are also included, the last also contributing a 
new variant of ‘Hop! Ta’n Oie.”’ As in Part I, the song-titles are printed in the 
correct Manx-Gaelic spelling, but the texts have not been altered, though Dr. Clague’s 
corrections of his own MS. are noted within curved brackets.—A. G. G. 


10o9.—CHA NEL EH LIORISH DUKE NY CHIARN 
[WILLIE O’ WINSBURY.] 


(It Is Not By DukE oR LorD.) 


=== 


T —" 


Cha nel eh lio-rish duke ny lord Ny dooin-ney sehr er - bee, 


Agh mac dy Tom dy Bar-ber eh, Teh shaulley yn keayn merriu hene. 
{Barbary} 


(It is not by duke or lord 

Or any gentleman at all, 

But the son of Tom the Barber 
Who sails the sea with yourselves.) 


The tune, a variant of No. 39, “‘ Hug shin seose,” and No. 59, “ Arrane y Clean ” 
in this collection, has been printed in Manx National Music, without a title, amongst 
the carval-tunes, to which section it does not belong. As the verse discovered in 
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SuNG BY ToM KERMODE. 

: 


Dr. Clague’s MS. identifies it with a Manx-Gaelic version of “‘ Willie o’ Winsbury ” 
(alias “‘ Thomas of Winesberry,” “ Johnny Barbary,” “ Tom the Barber ’’), the tune 
is here united to its own words. The Manx version is probably a rather late trans- 
lation from the English, as the verse remembered by the singer so closely follows our 
English texts. See Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads for eleven versions, 
also Journal, Vol. iii, p. 72, for a Dorset version, ‘‘ Tom the Barber,” noted by Mr. 
H. E. D. Hammond. Mr. C. J. Sharp noted four tunes in Somerset to this ballad, 
and in one set of words the hero is the “ Jolly, jolly tar that sails in along with thee.”’ 
Mr. Hammond’s tune and Mr. Sharp’s (in Songs from Somerset) are both in the major. 
Neither resembles the Manx air.—A. G. G 


110.—ILLIAM BOGHT* or CUR USS JEED 
(THE OUTLANDISH KNIGHT.) 


(Pook WILLIAM, or Put OFF FROM THEE.) 


FIRST VERSION. 


SUNG BY Mrs. KENNAUGH., 


Cur-rys jig y cap as cloak, Cur-rys eh seeose er y _ clagh 
(Cur uss jeed]) 


SECOND VERSION. 


[" 


2 


j 


* For the word “ Boght ”’ see annotation following. 
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= T’ad ro vie...... as ro geayr Dy lhie ayn ush - tey mar-ish y corp. 

|_| 


(Fragments in Dr. Clague’s Note-Book.) 


Curry’s jig yn (Cur as [uss] jeed dty) cap as cloak! 
Curry’s eh seeose (Cur ad sheese) er y clagh 


T’ ad ro vie as ro geayr 
Dy lhie ayn ushtey marish y corp 


Chyndaa dty hooil rhym, Illiam boght, 
As sweepey Illiam boght dys y grunt. 


(Put off from thee thy cap and cloak 
Put them down on the stone, 


They are too good and dear 
To lie in the water with the body. 


Turn thy back to me, poor William, 
And she swept poor William to the ground.) 


' Written in at the side is: ‘ other articles, smock fine holland” ; showing that 
as in other versions this verse was repeated, inserting other articles of dress.—A. G. G. 


This is obviously a fragmentary version of ‘‘ The Outlandish Knight,” though how 
the villain came to be named “ Illiam Boght ” is obscure. Moore in his Manx Ballads 
cites, amongst unprinted ballads which he classes as erotic, one with the title “‘ Quilliam 
Baugh.” If this be the same, it is a pity he did not consider it printable. The 
nearest title to the Manx which I have seen is the ‘‘ Sweet Willie” or “ William ” of 
Mr. Cecil Sharp’s Appalachian versions. Other names for the knight are: “ The 
Bluidy, or Baron, Knight,” ‘‘ Fause Sir John,” ‘“‘ The Falsh Priest,” ‘‘ False Mess 
John,” and “ The Old Beau” (broadside). Child classes the various forms under 
“Lady Isabel and the Elfin Knight.”” The Manx fragments are as near ‘ May 
Collin ” in Child’s H version as any ; and the last line 


She swept poor William to the ground 
seems to mean the “ sea’s ground,” which occurs in ‘‘ May Collin,” v. 8: 


For thei ’r oe’r good and costly 
In the sea’s ground to waste 


and is understood in v. 11: 


She took him hastly in her arms 
And flung him in the sea. 


Whether “ boght ” should be translated as “ poor” is uncertain. It may repre- 
sent a surname, or simply mean “ worthless.”* In another Clague MS. the tune is 


* Illiam Boght=? “ Silly, or simple, William.”—A. M. F. 
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labelled “ Curry’s Jig,” which seems to have been the doctor's first misunderstanding 
of the title given to the tune by his singer, the variant above being called simply 
“ Jig.” The song-tune is really in §-time. The second version is even less like a 
jig than the first ; it is Highland in character. Cf. tunes No. 7 and 8 in The Celtic 
Lyre. For notes and copious references regarding the ‘‘ Outlandish Knight ” ballad, 
together with ten tunes, see Journal, Vol. iv, pp. 116-123. Dr. Clague’s stanza has 
an extra foot in lines 2 and 4, and so does not fit the English airs. His second version, 
however, could be sung to the metre of the English ballads, by slurring the two 
dotted crotchets in bars 4 and 8.—A. G. G. 


111.—-HAINK FER-THIE THIE AMNAGH 
(HAME CAME OUR GUDEMAN.) 


(Verse in Dr. Clague’s Note-Book.) 


Haink fer thie thie amnagh amnagh uthey* noie 

Hooar y cabbyl uthey (uss y) stavyl red ren ching me lesh y cree 
Quoie sleshey cabbyl ny gomys sleshey cooid 

Ny quoi blowys cur ad ayn fegooish my chied ? 


(The man of the house came home late, late at night ; 

He got a horse in the stable, a thing which made me sick at heart. 
Who owns the horse ?—the goods are not mine, 

Who dares to put them in without my leave ?) 


This is a version in Manx-Gaelic of “‘ Our Goodman came hame at E’en.” In 
Scottish and English versions the deceived husband is, however, an object of ridicule 
rather than of sympathy.—A. G. G. 


The tune is a variant of that to “‘ Our Goodman, etc.,’ in Johnson’s Scots Musical 
Museum. Cf. the Dorset tunes ‘‘ Oh! Madam I will give to thee,” Journal, Vol. vii, 
p. 92.—L. E. B. 


* uthey=ayns y, 
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112,—O VEN AEG, VEN AALIN AEG 
[? THE KNIGHT AND SHEPHERD’S DAUGHTER.| 


(O Younc Woman, BEAUTIFUL YOUNG Woman.) 


_, [DORIAN MODE.) Sunc By ToM KERMODE 
4. 4 


shar- roo kea - ney?* Ban-naght ayd, ban-naght ayd, ban - naght ayd\* 
* REFRAIN words from a rough pencil MS. of the tune. 
2. Cha nee (nay) beg t’ei® (tei) trimshey orryms 
Ny creetoor nowr ym skeayney® 
T’a mish robbed er y raad 
Liorish fer dy gheiney. 
REFRAIN : Bannaght ayd." (thrice). 


(1. “‘O young woman, beautiful young woman, 
Thou, with the silken gown, 
What has happened to thee 
That thou art so bitterly crying ? ” 
REFRAIN : A blessing with you ! 


2. “‘ My sorrow is not a little ’— 
The creature before me crying— 
“‘T am robbed on the road 
By some fellow.” 
REFRAIN : A blessing, etc.) 


1 T’ou’s mysh dty ghown sheeidey (fr. sheeshy)=Thou and about thee thy silk 
gown. ® kinid=cre red (fr. kirrid), what thing. * haghyrt. ‘ (?) Uss ta cha 
sharroo keayney=Thou who art weeping so bitterly. ° te. ® ym’s keaney. 7A 
farewell blessing ; “ A benediction used by the person departing ” (Kelly). 


The two Manx-Gaelic verses above are from Dr. Clague’s Note-Book, where the 
refrain is not given; but I found this missing part of the verse noted in its proper 
place under a pencil copy of the tune jotted down by Dr. Clague, amongst some 
rough MS. of his sent to me by Archdeacon Kewley. Though the tune has appeared 
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© ven aeg, ven. aa - lin aeg, T’ous mush thy  gown....... 
shee - shey! As... ki - nid? teh hag - gid? dhyt Ta tous as 

REFRAIN." 
| 


in Manx National Music it is reprinted for the sake of uniting it to its proper words, 
particularly as the form of this song, with its terminal and coda-like refrain, is unlike 
anv other in this collection, from which refrains are almost altogether absent. One 
other Manx tune has been recorded with a refrain somewhat like it in character. 
This is ‘‘ Keayrt va mee aeg ”’ in Moore’s Manx Ballads. It is here reprinted for the 
sake of comparison : 


KEAYRT VA MEE AEG. 


Plaintive. Moore's Ballads. 
REFRAIN. 
i 
Kys ta ny 
guil-lyn aeg - ey hurranse lior - ish mraane............... 


Two Danisu BALLAD-REFRAINS, 
I. “Esbern Snares Frieri” From Danmarks Melodibog. 
Den Som-mer og den Eng saa vel kun-ne sam - men. 
II. “ Marsk Stigs loid. 


Og de fo-re vi - de om Ver - den. 


These two Manx ballad-tunes remind one of Scandinavian folk-song, and it is in 
accord with the latter that one of the refrains is an apostrophe of apparent irrelevancy 
and the other an observation, or reflection. It is long since the Norsemen left the 
Isle of Man, but it seems possible that they may have left some ballad-forms and a 
racial flavour in Manx music behind them. The refrains, printed above, from 
Danmarks Melodibog, seem much akin to the burden of “‘ Keayrt efc.” ; and the 
first four tunes (variants) in H. Thuren’s collection of Faroese traditional music, 
Dans og Kvaddigtning paa Fard¢erne, are also similar in character to this Manx air. 
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As regards the text of ‘“‘O Ven aeg,” Mr. Paton suggests a comparison with ‘“ The 
Knight and Shepherd’s Daughter,’ of which there is in Moore’s Manx Ballads what 
seems to be simply a Manx translation from an English version. If ‘‘O Ven aeg’”’ 
be a version of this ballad, it is cast in an unusual form, and may represent an inde- 
pendent Manx-Gaelic text. The “ gown of silk” in the fragment above, which at 
first glance hardly suggests a shepherd’s daughter seeking redress at a King’s Court, 
is explained by Child’s version B, from the Kinloch MSS. In this the petitioner 
reveals herself in the end as “‘ the King of France’s auld* daughter.” Similarly, in 
the Aberdeenshire version of ‘‘ The Knight and the Shepherd’s Daughter,” collected 
by the late Gavin Greig, a point is made of the ‘“‘ braw clothing ”’ of the “‘ shepherdess,”’ 
who is afterwards discovered to be “‘ the King of Scotland’s ae daughter.” The 
supposed “ carle’s daughter ”’ complains to the King : 


“ There is a knight into your court 
This day has robbit me.” 


whereupon the King, addressing her as “‘ my gay lady,” asks her if she has been 
robbed of her gold or her fee, 


“ Or is it o the gay clothin 
That hangs low by your knee?” 


See ballad No. 43 in Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs, collected in 
Aberdeenshire by the late Gavin Greig and edited by Alexander Keith (ABERDEEN, 
THE BucHAN CLuB, 1925). 


In connection with the “‘ Shepherd’s Daughter ” ballad, Moore gives an interesting 
quotation from the Manx “ Customary Laws,” as follows : 


“Tf any man tot a woman [sic] by constraint or force her against her will, if she be a wife he must 
suffer the law for her ; if she be a maid or single woman, the Deemster shall give her a rope, a 
sword, and a ring, and then shall have her choice to hang with the rope, cut off his head with the 
sword, or marry him with the ring.”’ (Statutes, Vol. i, p. 55). 


The Manx “ Shepherd’s Daughter”’ ballad ends with a verse which in English 
runs: 
“‘ If he’s a bachelor, said the king, 
Thou shalt get him to marry, 
But if he is another’s spouse 
Thou shalt get him hung by the court.” 


In Buchan’s version, “ Earl Lithgow,” the guilty earl 


err ar laid down a brand, a brand, 
And next laid down a ring, 
It’s thrice she minted to the brand 

But she’s ta’en up the ring. 


* i.e. eldest or only. t take. 
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—-preferring to wed him instead of cutting his head off, whereupon she was called 
a “ wise woman ”’ by all the knights in the court.—A. G. G. 


Tradition says that there was only one case in which the woman selected anything 
but the ring. In that case she chose the rope and he was duly hanged; but she 
repented before the operation was over and ordered the soldiers to cut him down as 
she was agreeable to marry him. When told of this, the offender declined to be 
married, saying that he had been punished once and that was sufficient expiation 
for his crime.—J. K. 


113.—GHUILLYN MY CHREE, CRE NEE MAYD NISH? 
[ER GENNEY HOMBAGHEY.] 


(Boys oF MY HEART, WHAT SHALL WE DO NoW?) [ON DEARTH OF TOBACCO,] 


SUNG BY TOM KERMODE. 


1. Guil- lin’ my chree, Kirrid yn ~-mayd nish?! {Er] son tom - 


- ba = gey bee mayd brish; 


Dts. 


Third and fourth lines : 


As ken? shuit neem mayd (nimmod) dy jarrood y duillag 
Agh phluck y foandey ass y vullag (mullag)* 


(1. Boys of my heart, what shall we do now ? 
For tobacco we shall be broke |! 
And what shift shall we make to forget the leaf 
But take the ‘ spile’ out of the barrel ? [7.e. of ale).) 


' Kirrid ynmayd nish=c’red nee mayd nish. * cre’n. *® Moore’s version has 
Agh slane vondeish goaill jeh’n vullag.”’ 


The above Manx verse is from Dr. Clague’s Note-Book. 

This lament, which contains echoes of the older song “ Think of this when you 
smoke tobacco,”’ and an eight-verse text of which is printed in Moore’s Manx Ballads, 
is said by Moore to date from the time of the war with America, and to have been 
first sung in Douglas in 1812. An alternative suggestion might almost as plausibly 
relegate the lament to the time when a stricter watch began to be kept upon smug- 
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gling, for which the Island was notorious before it was bought by the English 
Government in 1765 from the Duke of Athol, and so brought under the more effective 
control of the English Customs. Smuggling was not ordinarily the subject of Manx 
folk-song ; the only allusion to the practice that I have encountered is a verse in 
Moore, the English rendering of which runs thus : 


HUDGEON THE WEAVER. 


He was going up at the Black Rock, [above Fleshwick] 
He was not so much as lifting his head, 

For there were two lips on Hudgeon 

Just as big as my two fists, 

And there were two rolls of tobacco 

In the middle of his load of gorse. 


Cf. the tune with that of “‘ Tak’ your auld Cloak about ye,” mentioned in Othello. 
—A. G.G. 


114.—EAISHT SHIU, AS CLASHT SHIU. 


(HEAR YoU AND LISTEN.) 


(Verse in Dr. Clague’s Note-Book.) 


Eash oo as chllast oo as sing ym do arrane* 

My chione couple (covel) aegey ren soorey ayns y Wen 
Nor (ny) ren y ven aeg gaghan dy row y chione eck ching 
As she Harry the Barber croag (hrog) urree arrane. 


(Listen and hear, and I will sing you a song 
About a young couple who were courting in the Hut ; 


Did not the young woman complain that her head was sick ? 
And it was Harry the barber raised on her a song). 


* ? Eaisht shiu as clasht shiu as singym diu arrane.—A. M. F. 


SunGc By TOM KERMODE. 
f) 


This is the only text supplied by Dr. Clague for the music title. The tune was 
found placed, apparently by mistake, amongst the carval-tunes, but neither Arch- 
deacon Kewley, Mr. Paton, nor Mr. Philip Caine have been able to trace any carval 
with this beginning. 

The first line of this verse about the young couple would seem to be an allusion to 
the old Manx custom of pairing lads and lasses off as valentines for the year. This 
game of “‘ Legads ” or “‘ Lackets ” was played by electing a “‘ mainshter ”’ or master 
of ceremonies, who appointed a “ legad ’’ to every man of the party from among the 
girls present. The formula ran thus: 


“ Eaist-jee, as clasht-jee, as cur-jee myner ; ta N. as M. legadyn son y vlein shoh, 
as ny sodjey, my oddys ad cordail. Moylley as soylley, jingey as pronney daue,”’ etc. 
( Listen and hear and give heed; N. and M. are valentines for this year, and 
longer if they be agreeable. Praise and joy, peace and plenty to them,” etc.). The 
remaining words are lost. These entertainments would usually be held at a public- 
house, whose landlord would be elected as “‘mainshter.”” When all the “legads”’ 
had been appointed, the whole party sat down to supper, each man paying for his 
“legad.”” (This account is taken from Speaker Moore’s Folk-Lore of the Isle of Man.) 
An adaptation of the tune is now known, from new words written to it by Mr. W. H. 
Gill, as “‘ The Manx Fisherman’s Evening Hymn.’’ In all probability this was its 
first appearance joined to other than secular words.—A. G. G. 


115.—HARRISH NY SLEITYN N’ALBYN. 


(OVER THE MOUNTAINS OF SCOTLAND.) 


SunGc BY KERMODE, 


1. Har-rish sleash - yn* ny Al - byn Dys_ thie irrin - agh haink mee 

Dooyrt dooinney-y - thie lll ben-y-thie “Yusin yn joar - ree dy mie, 
(dhys) 


+ i 


joar- ree son _ yir - rin-agh, Shel - ly thiam sir 
crea) (shoh) (seh) 


As ny fur - ree eh mar - rim Yiow eh Jen - ny m’in - neen.” 
* Common Manx pronunciation of “sleityn ”—J.K. 
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(Over the mountains of Scotland 
I came to a farmer’s house ; 
Said the master to the mistress 
Use the stranger well: 

He is an Irishman, 


And if he will remain with us 
He will get Jenny, my daughter.”’) 
This verse is from Dr. Clague’s Note-Book. Its sixth line is rather obscure. Arch- 
deacon Kewley suggests that it may mean: “ It is good for me to see him,” or “ He 
pleases my sight.”’—A. G. G. 


116.—BANNAGHT LHIAT, KIRREE VEG, MY GHRAIH. 


(FAREWELL, LittLe Kitty, My Lover.) 


This is evidently a Manx translation of the familiar English song “‘ Adieu, my 
lovely Nancy, ten thousand times adieu ”’ ; the above tune is a close variant of the 
English one. For another traditional version see Journal, Vol. i, p. 24.—L. E. B. 


117.—MY V’EE ER Y CHLOIE Y LAAIR AYM.* 


(IF My MARE WAS AFTER Sport.) 


[M/XOLYDIAN.} SunG By KERMODE. 


No words have been found to this tune. C/. No. 70 in this collection.—A. G. G. 


* See Appendix I (G), p. 324. 
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118.—_USHAG VEG RUY. 
(LirrLeRep Birp.) 


THIRD VERSION, 


Noted by P. W. Caine. Sunc By Mr. JAMES CAINE OF DOUGLAS. 
[? ZOLIAN.] 

=) 
USS 3 

1. Ush - ag veg ruy ny moan- ey. dhoo, moan - ey  dhoo, 

o= 

moan - ey  dhoo, Ush - ag veg ruy ny moan - ey. dhoo, 


Mr. P. W. Caine sends this third version, it having been sung as a lullaby by his 
father, Mr. James Caine, of Douglas, and by his father’s family, to words identical— 
or practically so—with those accompanying the two versions on pp. 165, 166 of this 
collection. Cf. the tune with “ Dame, get up and bake your pies,” and also “ An 
Coineachan ” (a “ Fairy Lullaby ’’) in The Celtic Lyre. 

The verses below are transcribed from Dr. Clague’s Note-Book. As they occur 
there separately they have been distinguished here as A and B, since it is not known 
whether they are parts of the same version or not. 


A. [1.] Ueshag veg ruy ny moaney dhoo 
Cred ren ou cadley riyr 
{2.] Cadley mee riyr ec baare y thoane (wane) 
Myr shimmey dooinney cadley roin (y caddil ayn roin). 


(3-] Caddil me riyr er baare y thummag 
Myr cadley yn iggan (oikan) er boomet (keeagh) y vummag 


({1.] “* Little red bird of the black turf-ground, 
Where did you sleep last night ? ”’ 

{2.] “ I slept last night on the point of the roof-rib, 
As many a man had slept before us.” 


[{3.] “‘ I slept last night on the top of the bush 
As a babe sleeps on the mother’s breast.”’) 
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B. Ueshag veg ruy ny moaney dhoo 
Craad ren oo cadley riyr 
Cadley mee riyr ec y bead y crouw 
Raad hooar mee chiass* ny chiow. 


(‘‘ Little red bird, etc. 

Where did you, etc. ?”’ 

“T slept last night on the top of the bush, 
Where I found heat to warm me.”’) 

Archdeacon Kewley supplies an interesting note on the expression “ baare y 
thooane.” John Costain of Colby, a retired carpenter, aged 84, and the son of a 
carpenter himself, explained to him that in the old Manx thatched houses they took 
barrel-staves, split lengthways, for the ribs supporting the “ scraas ”’ (sods under the 
thatch). These curved “ riblassyn,” as they were generally called, rested archwise 
on the principals; and, being longer than the space between the latter, the ends 
projected slightly downwards. The other name of a “ riblas’’ was a “ thooane,” 
so the ‘‘ ushag veg ruy ”’ described itself as sleeping perched on the point of the rib 
under the “ scraa ’’—a place of warmth and shelter. “‘ Baare,’’ Archdeacon Kewley 
further remarks, does not mean “ top ’’’ except where a top is raised to a point. In 
the Manx Bible, the only place where “ top” is rendered ‘“ baare”’ is in Ezekiel, 
“ the top of his young twigs.” “‘ Costain told me of a man who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood many years ago, of whom it was said that he could sleep ‘ er baare y dress’ 
=‘ on the point of a briar.’ Truly, a light sleeper ! G. G. 


119.—_CRADLE SONG: HURR AS THURR. 
? Noted by Fohn Nelson. RECEIVED FROM JOHN NELSON OF RAMSEY, 1904. 


Hurr as thurr, as hym as hush, Bee maa cheet thie veih Rum - saa nish, 


Lesh taf-fee son Thom,as Kate asmish, AHurr_ as thurr§ as 


(Hurr as thurr, as hym as hush, 
Mother will come home from Ramsey now, 
With toffee for Tom and Kate and me, 
Hurr as thurr, etc.) 
Archdeacon Kewley, who contributes this lullaby, can make no sense of the refrain. 
The first four bars of the tune are almost identical with the first four of the refrain 
o ‘Gently, Johnny, my Jingalow,” (Songs from Somerset). John Nelson died soon 
after the tune was received ; its source is therefore unknown.—A. G. G. 


* my chiow, 
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120.—HOP-TU-NAA [HOP! TA’N OIE.} 


FOURTH VERSION. 


Noted by Mona Douglas. SUNG BY CHILDREN AT LEZAYRE, 1925. 


Ta shenn Oie Houn-ey, Hop -tu- Naa! Ta’n Eayst soil-shean, Trol - la-laa! 


REFRAIN. 
i =) i 


Hop -tu- Naa as Trol-la-laa, Ta shenn Oie Houn-ey, Hop - tu - Naa! 


This version of ‘‘ Hop-tu-Naa” has a more elaborate refrain than the forms in 
Journal No. 28, p. 174, two of which are simple strains of four bars. Miss Douglas 
says that the children sang the usual lines.—A. G. G. 


121.—CHURNING SONG: CHURNAL JIU AS CHURNAL JEA. 


To-Day anp CHURNING YESTERDAY.) 


SunG By Mrs. FARAGHER, 
Noted by Mona Douglas. KIRK MICHAEL, c. I919. 


Churn-al jiu, as churn-al jea, As  goll dy hurn-al mair - agh; Ta 


=. 
aft ~ 


wheesh d’ eceym er y churn, cha vow- ym stap - pal gleash - agh! 


O! trooid shiu jiu, as trooid shiujea, as trooid shiu ooil - ley mair-agh; Ta 


| 


er churn, cha gleash - agh! 
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(Churning to-day and churning peseetey 
And going to churn to-morrow 
There’s so much butter on the churn 
That I cannot stop moving. [i.e. churning] 
REF: O come you to-day, you came through yesterday, 
And come you all to-morrow ! 
There’s so much butter on the churn 
That I cannot stop moving.) 


Archdeacon Kewley reads the refrain : ‘‘ O come you to-day and come you yester- 
day.” “‘ Trooid’ is a corruption of ‘ Tar royd ’—the imperative mood—‘ Come ’— 
really singular, but used as a plural with ‘ shiu.’ A corruption, but in common use. 
Sometimes there was an evil eye on the churn, and the butter would not come, how- 
ever long the churning. On this occasion the churn was in good trim.” The 
meaning as understood by Archdeacon Kewley is: Bring the milk as much as you 
can before the churn is bewitched. It seems likely, however, that in whatever way 
the song is now understood it has originally been an invocation or charm, addressed 
to the butter itself, similar to the ‘‘ Come, butter, come!” of English folk-rhymes. 
Cf. the tune with the “ Boaldyn Song,” p. 127 of this collection.—A. G. G. 


122.—YN OABBYR VWYLLIN. 


(THE Mitt Hopper.) 


? REFRAIN. 


? REFRAIN. ? Repeat 


(I'm the maid of the mill and the corn grinds wells...) 


—— > 

e 
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I have found no words for this among the MS. texts. This appears to be a version 
—probably to English words—of the tune and song “ The Derbyshire Miller,” in 
Jewitt’s Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire. This has a refrain “ I’m the maid of the 
mill and the corn grinds well,” which I have inserted conjecturally under the corres- 
ponding bars of Dr. Clague’s tune; but as the Derbyshire stanza does not fit the 
Manx tune, which seems to have a repeat or short refrain at the end of the first strain, 
it is possible that ‘‘ The Mill Hopper ”’ has only borrowed the chorus of “‘ The corn 
grinds well.”” The tune appears in an altered form in Manx National Music. 
Chappell in his Popular Music prints “ The Derbyshire Miller’ tune and verse as 
“ The Corn grinds well,” and states that several songs are sung to the air.—A. G. G. 


123.—YN GUILLEY DY ROIE, YN GUILLEY DY SPEIY. 


(THe Boy TO RUN, THE Boy TO HOE.) 


SunGc By Mrs. T. KERMODE, BALLA KAIGHIN. 


Yn guil-ley dy oie, yn guil-ley dy spei, Va rieau ayns N’Al-byn beg, 
Veh guil - ley _feer...... on - ner- aght, Dy bee* dy row ech ghed 


(The boy to run, the boy to hoe 
Was ever in little Scotland ; 
He was a very honest boy 
Except that he stole.) 


The Manx verse is from Dr. Clague’s Note-Book. The above tune is printed in 
W. H. Gill’s two books, Manx National Songs and Manx National Music, but with 
four bars inserted.—A. G. G. 


This tune is a fragmentary version of a favourite air to the popular ballad ‘“‘ The 
Farmer’s Boy,” which has the refrain ‘‘ To plough, to sow, to reap, to mow, And 
be a farmer’s boy.”’ It looks as if this Manx fragment might come from a parody 
of the original song (in which the homeless boy, through his merits, becomes his 
employer's son-in-law).—L. E. B. 


* er-bee. 
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124.—LORD LABAN. 


{Lorp LovEL.] 


(MODAL) 


This one verse is in Dr. Clague’s Note-Book : 


As Lord Laban stood in his own stable door 
All dressed up in lily-white stays, 

Who chanced to pass by but Lady Nancy Bell, 
Herself and Lord Laban agreed. 


The second line should of course be ‘‘ A-combing his lily-white steed.” —A. G. G. 


125.—LORD BATEMAN. 


[PENTATONIC. No 4th or 7th.] 


. 


This ‘‘ Lord Bateman ” tune seems most nearly akin to the pentatonic B version 
of ‘“‘ Young Beichan ” in English Folk-Songs from the Southern A ppalachians.—A. G. G. 


For non-pentatonic forms of this same air see “‘ Lord Bateman ” in Sussex Songs 


and English County Songs.—L. E. B. 
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126.—I STEPPED UP TOWARDS HER. 


[GAPPED MODE (No 6th)}. SunG By ToM KERMODE. 


4 


I step- ped up to - wards her and fell up-on my _ knees}... 


- 
“For I know you be- long..... to the o - cean so wide.” 


Dr. Clague called this tune “ Dorian,”’ thus postulating a sharp sixth (i.e. C sharp). 
This interval, however, does not occur in the tune, C being absent. The F sharp— 
undoubtedly intended (as otherwise, taking E as the tonic, the mode would be 
Phrygian, with the second degree a semitone above the tonic)—I have inserted, to 
remedy what seems to be an accidental omission. The last strain, from “‘*,”’ was 
noted a tone lower; undoubtedly by mistake, as Kermode was a reliable singer. 
The pitch has therefore been restored to correspond with that of the opening strain’ 
which it repeats. The verse given is from “Dr. Clague’s Note-Book ; I have not 
traced the song to which it belongs.—A. G. G. 


Few will agree with Dr. Clague’s idea that this is a Dorian tune. It differs little 
from the usual “ Banks of Sweet Dundee ”’ air, called also “Irish Molly.” See 
Kidson’s Traditional Tunes, p. 173, and English County Songs, p. 60.—L. E. B. 
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127.-THE BRIG LILY [YN COAYL JEH’N LILLEE.] 


SUNG By JANE TAyLor, Port St. MARY. 


The Lily was a vessel blown up at Kitterland in December, 1852. Moore states 
(Manx Ballads, Introd., p. xxix, footnote) that a ballad on “‘ Yn Coayl jeh’n Lillee ” 
was written by Thomas Shimmin, a strange creature who combined the functions 
of rag-gatherer and poet. The title is given in English by Dr. Clague, but seems to 
belong to this Manx-Gaelic ballad. (See Appendix). ‘‘ Tom the Dipper,” as Shimmin 
was dubbed, put forth an authentic version of ‘‘ Mylecharaine ” (14 verses), part of 
which was composed by himself, and fell foul of some critics who questioned both his 
Manx and his English, in the approved style of his kind.—A. G. G. 


This tune is in very common use for a variety of sea-songs, such as “ A Sailor’s 
Life” (Journal, Vol. i, p. 99), ‘ Charles Reilly,” “ All on Spurn Point ” (English 
County Songs), ‘‘ Sweet William ”’ (ibid.), etc. For copious notes on the type of tune, 
see Journal, Vol. iv, p. 131. An early printed version is in Holden’s Irish Tunes 
(1800) under the title The Rambling Boy.” —L. E. B. 
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APPENDIX I, 


A. 
OIE AS LAA (No. 18, pp. 128, 208). 


Miss Mona Douc tas contributes a complete form of this tune, together with the 
verse and story to which it belongs, which have been known to her from childhood. 
The story was first told to her by Mr. Robert Kerruish, now dead, and used to run 
in the Anglo-Manx idiom much as follows : 


There was once a man living at Ballarragh [a tiny village near Laxey] who was 
very good to play the fiddle and would be attending all the weddings and fairs 
for miles around. He was often fishing down on the Bulgham rocks, and one 
time he had his fiddle down with him and was taking little spells of drawing the 
big bow now and then. It was in the summer, and lovely calm weather, and 
sometime in the evening he saw a wonderful grand ship draw across the bay and 
come to anchor. She was like a king’s ship, all white and shining, and with sails 
looking as if they were made of silk. He was thinking hard of leaving her to go 
home, and he made a fine song about her and played and sang it as he was going 
up the broo. Next day he was down first thing in the morning to see could he 
get another sight of the vessel before she would leave her anchorage, and, sure 
enough, there she was. He had brought the fiddle again, and while he was 
waiting for her to make off he began to play, and presently a small boat put out 
from the vessel and made for the shore. There were four big men in her, and 
when they landed they made straight up to my lad and took him and his fiddle 
prisoner and carried them off with them, telling him that the great Earl who 
was their master had heard his playing and commanded that he should be brought 
aboard the ship to play for him. Poor Juan was carried off to strange countries, 
and never came home again, but, long years after, a Manx fishing-boat crew met 
him up in the Shetlands when they were at Lerwick after the herrings, and when 
they were talking to him he sang and played this song to them, saying that he 
had made it when he was carried off.* 


* In John Spence’s Shetland Folk Lore, 1899, is found a story of a noted fiddler, John Herculeson, 
who, while crossing the Hill of Wormidale on his way to play at a wedding, was taken into a 
trowie (hill-fairy) abode and kept playing for two whole days, so that he did not arrive till near 
the end of the bridal festivities. The trows were deemed great lovers of music, and various 
“ fairy reels "’ played by fiddlers in old days were said to have been learnt from these beings. An 
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The Manx words on p. 208 are noted (says Miss Douglas) with some mistakes ; 
they should really run as under the tune : 


OIE AS LAA. 


SECOND VERSION. 


SUNG BY Mr. ROBERT KERRUISH, C.P., 
Noted by Mona Douglas. OF BOoILLEY VELT, MAUGHOLD, c. 1916. 
4 


Oie as... laa ta my-hene feer fod - dy, Cloiee yn... tune dy 
{or she} 


ad owe ar - ragh. 


* cha v’aikyms=I shall not see. P. 208, fourth line, ‘‘cha naggyms”’ [n’aggyms]=I shall 
not leave.—C. I. P. 


(Night and day it is myself|is} very far{-off], 
Playing the tune to the dog’s children ; 

Wife and children at met at Ballaragh— 
Oh! I shall never see them any more !) 


“You will see that this, taken with the story, makes sense, as the words given in 
the F.S. Journal do not by themselves. ‘The dog’s children’ here would of course 
be simply a term of contempt for the singer’s foreign abductors.””—M. D. 


The tune is very Gaelic in character, cf. various tunes in the Tolmie collection, 
Journal 16, e.g. No. 5 (Vol. iv, p. 160).—L. E. B. 


+ i.e. I have.—A. G. G. 


old Shetlander told Mr. Spence that he himself, when crossing Valafell in an autumn gloaming, 
had sat down to rest at the foot of Gulla Hammar and had heard sweet music vibrating amongst 
the rock crevices above him. So distinct and continuous were the sounds that he learnt the piece 
by ear and afterwards taught it to a fiddler, who classed the ‘* Trowie Reel ” thus acquired amongst 
his best dance-music. Cf. the “ Bollan Bane ”’ story in this Manx collection—another legend of 
a fairy dance.—A. G. G. 
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clon y  mod- dey; Ben as cloan ayms ec Val la - ragh, 
Ogh! cha vak 


Is it possible that “‘ She lhong honnick,”’ see pp. 134, 209, was supposed to be the 
“ fine song’’ about the strange ship that Juan sang and played? These solitary 
verses such as “ Oie as Laa,’’ with stories attached to them, are an interesting feature 
of Manx folk-song, whether they are relics of cante-fable or of ballad.—A. G. G. 


B. 
ARRANE Y GLASHTIN (No. 5, pp. 105, 203). 


“ «Boggane’ (as he is alternatively called) ’’ (see p. 204). A buggane is a bogey pure 
and simple—a small thing running like a dog before you at night, which keeps getting 
bigger and bigger, till it rises on its hind-legs in the form of an enormous black bull 
or some such creature and terrifies the life out of you. It varies in type, but is dis- 
tinct from the “ glashtin,” though there is some confusion as to the latter creature 
as well as in the case of the buggane. The glashtin has been described to me as a 
grey calf (hence the glas=grey, in the name) but usually it is a repulsive, half-witted, 
and low type of semi-human being; tall, pale, wandering about by night. I do not 
know whether the “ dooinney-oie’’ (nightman) is the same or not. The calf type 
may be due to some confusion with the “ tarroo-ushtey ” or water-bull. One of 
these latter creatures came up out of the Lhen trench in Andreas and chased a man 
I know across several fields before he could get away. It changed into the form of 
a woman—or so he told a friend of mine! In its proper form the “ tarroo-ushtey ” 
resembles a bull with short ears.—C. I. P. 


Miss Douglas writes that the list of places visited by the Glashtin reminds her of 
a similar list in a song of ‘‘ The Travelling Fairies ’’ which she has for some time been 
endeavouring to obtain from its singer, who could not be persuaded to sing it for her 
but gave her the “ plan’”’ of the song. It mentioned several of the places given in 
the “ Additional Texts ’’ verse, but in this Peel song occur also Ballacashtal (Castle- 
town), Cleigh-yn-arragh, Sloc, Glion Meay, and Lag Eeval ec Gordon, instead of 
simply Gordon. In the last verse—so the singer told her—‘‘ when they [the fairies] 
reached Gordon there they stayed over the full moon with great feasting and merri- 
ment.”’ Gordon, adds Miss Douglas, seems to have been a favourite place with 
fairies. It comes into several stories, and Lag Eeval—a place she knows well—still 
bears the reputation of being very “ gentle.”’ This fairy song had a refrain of the 
“ Ri fol” type, in which the company joined, and there was a little step-dance by 
the soloist between the verses, to which the company kept time by clapping their 
hands. This seems to me to be a different song, but the “ travelling ” tradition is 
interesting.—A. G. G. 
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C. 


FROG DANCE: BWOAILL, CHYNDAA YN BWOAILLEY 
(No. 66, p. 171). 


Miss Douglas writes that ‘‘ Bwoaill, chyndaa yn Bwoailley ” (‘‘ Strike, return [or 
exchange] the blow ’’) is not the Frog Dance, though she believes that the latter dance 
is sometimes performed to the same tune, and also to the ‘“‘ Unnysup ” air (see pp. 
192-3 of this Manx collection) as well as to its own separate tune. The dance called 
“ Hyndaa yn Bwoailley ’’ (‘‘ Return the blow ”’) is a sort of barbaric courtship dance 
performed by a man and woman, of which she sends me an interesting description. 
The dancers face each other like jig-partners, but the steps are not jig-steps but 
ordinary small running-steps. The figures are as follows : 

(1) Facing each other at a distance of about eight paces, both partners move 
forward and back four steps at a double; then set right and left, turn single and 
repeat from beginning. 

(2) Man stands. Woman runs up to him, gives him a blow on his left cheek with 
her right hand, falls back to her place and faces away from partner. Man follows, 
puts an arm round her waist and kisses her [the kiss is now optional]. 

(3) Facing again, both retire four paces, then forward again, set right and left, turn 
single, and instead of the “ honour’’ the woman drops on one knee and the man 
folds his arms and kicks his right foot over her head. 

Under the title “‘ Dance—Bouill backer ’’ Dr. Clague has a very rough and im- 
perfect pencil jotting of the tune, with some words attached of which my Manx 
colleagues are unable to make any sense. They are here transcribed, as it is just 
possible that the above description of the dance itself may partly elucidate them. 


** Phil mill aa hannick shiush my laa ny laa hannick shuish ny laa 
Shuish thin ny laa . . . Phil, phil, phil ny 


—A. G. G. 
* Mr. J. J. Kneen, secretary of Yn Cheshaght Ghailckagh (The Manx Society) thinks that the 


words noted to this tune by Dr. Clague may be a corrupt fragment of an old Manx, or perhaps 
Irish, song, and tentatively suggests the following solution : 


Text: Phil mill-aa, hannick shiush my laa 

Manx: Fill' my [ }, honnick shiuish my [ J 
IrtsH : Fill mo laoch,? chonnaic sibse mo laoch 
ENGLIsH : Return, my hero, saw you [ye] my hero. 


' Obsolete in Manx in this sense [=return]. 


2 Champion, hero, brave soldier (lost in Manx).—A. G.G. 
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O COLANN EC SHEE (No. 77, p. 231, etc.) MYR CHA MISH (No. 79, 
p. 240, etc.) 


O COLLAN EC SHEE (Nole, p. 232). 

“ Callin aishee.” Mr. Paton suggests that “aishee”’ (translated by Dr. Clague 
as “‘rotten or stinking’”’) may be intended for eajee’”’=loathsome, aishee”’ being 
a word unknown to him.—A. G. G. 


Myr Cua MisH py LHYE (p. 240). 

Verse xvi, last word, “ chit.” “‘ Chit” is the common pronunciation of “ cheet,” 
and would certainly have been so spelt if taken down from the lips of a Manx speaker 
at the present day. ‘‘ Ny hoie”’ in v. 11 is also quite modern ; a vowel is preceded 
by “h”’ after the genitive feminine article “ ny.’’-—C. I. P. 

In Mr. Martin Freeman’s article on this carval, he speaks of the theme of the soul’s 
visit to the whole universe (p. 245). Mr. Paton calls attention to such a voyage of 
discovery in one of the carvals printed in the Isle of Man Examiner, the date on 
which it appeared being Nov. 18th, 1916. This begins ‘“‘O annym dooie! dooisht 
ass dty chadley kiune.” But here the visit ends in heaven. It is interesting to find 
a variant on this theme also amongst the Manx carvals.—A. G. G. 


O CoLANN EC SHEE, Myr Cua MIsuH py LBYFE, etc. 

See Roxburghe Ballads (Ballad Society’s ed.), Vol. ii, Part 1, 2, p. 491, for :— 
“ St. Bernard’s Vision, or a briefe Discourse (Dialogue-wise) between the Soule and 
the Body of a damned man newly deceased, laying open the faults of each other ; 
with a speech of the Divel’s in Hell. To THE TUNE oF Fortune, my Foe. Printed 
at London for J. Wright, dwelling in Gilt-spur street.” This has thirty-eight stanzas, 
divided into two parts, and begins : 


As I lay slumbering in my bed one night, 
A fearefull vision did me sore afright. 


For other copies see Roxb. Coll. B.M. I, 376, 377 ; III, 348, 887.—L. E. B. 


E. 


SOOREE (No. 25, pp. 135, 209) and TRA VA MISH ROISH (No. 35, 
145, 213). 
SOOREE, p. 209, verse I, “ er ny uinnaghyn.” 
The translation, “ from window to window,” together with Archdeacon Kewley’s 
note, seems to show that two different words are united and confused in the Manx er. 
These are (1) Irish avy; (2) Irish air=i(h)ar. In this expression, (1) would mean 
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“ towards ” and (2) would mean “ past.” The meaning “on” is of course out of 
the question.—A. M. F. 


TRA VA Mish ROoIsH NISH NY GUILLEY VEG, p. 213. 
“Ny” should of course be “ my.” A Manxman would say in Gaelic “ Tra va 
mee my ghuilley When I was my boy.—C. I. P. 


F. 
THE BRIG LILY (No. 127, p. 317). 


Mr. P. W. Caine has sent me two “ Brig Lily” ballads, one in Manx-Gaelic, the 
other in English—the latter being the one attributed to Tom the Dipper (who was 
so called from having been dipped in baptism by Mormon missionaries). Tom’s, 
consisting of eleven verses, begins : 


1. You tender parents and neighbours dear, 
Now pay attention and you shall hear, 
An awful story I here relate, 

And sure to bear a lasting date. 


2. A brig, the Lily, of Liverpool, 
With general cargo, as we are told, 
With thirteen sailors put out to sea, 
Bound for the coast of Africa. 


3. And as she passed the Calf, we hear, 
The storm did beat, they could not steer, 
She was driven where we understand 
Upon a rock near Kitterland. 


The Manx-Gaelic ballad was written by John Nelson, of Fistard, Port St. Mary. 
This begins : 
1. Blein hoght cheead jeig gaa yeig as daeed, 
Va'n atchim shoh nagh bione dooin lheid, 


Nuy deiney as feed dy jeean va stroit 
Lesh poodyr as aile feer doaltait. 


2. Brig “‘ Lily” v’ee voish Liverpool ; 
Dys Africa v’ee kiarit goll ; 
Agh sterrym mooar ren geiyrt ee chionn 
Stiagh er yn ellan Kitterland. 


3. Ny deiney shoh va loayrit roo 
Son dy hauail yn brig as stoo ; 
Agh roish va traa oc hauail veg, 
Hie brig as deiney seose jeh’n chreg. 
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(1. In eighteen hundred two-score and twelve 
Was this horror, such as we had never known before. 
Twenty-nine men in truth were destroyed 
With powder and fire, most suddenly. 


2. The brig “ Lily ” was from Liverpool, 
To Africa she proposed to go ; 
But a great storm drove her hard 
In on to the islet of Kitterland. 


3. These men were spoken to 
To save the brig and the cargo, 
But before they had time to save a thing 
The brig and the men went up off the rock.) 


The Manx-Gaelic ballad (evidently contemporary and probably the earlier of the two) 
runs to twenty-six verses, moralising on the catastrophe and telling of the generous 
subscriptions raised for the widows and orphans. The disaster seems to have 
made a deep impression on the Manx folk, and the balladist says that children yet 
unborn shall carry on the story. Mr. P. W. Caine obtained his copy from Mr. James 
Kinley, harbour master, of Peel, the ballad having been printed by Mrs. Quiggin, 
then proprietress of the Manx Sun newspaper. Both Manx-Gaelic and English 
ballads are printed in full in an article on “‘ The Wreck of the Brig ‘ Lily ’—a Memor- 
able Event in our Island History,” which appeared in The Isle of Man Examiner, 
January 22nd and 2gth, 1926.—A. G. G. 


G. 
MY V’EE ER{R} Y CHLOIE Y LAAIR AYM (No. 117, p. 309). 


Archdeacon Kewley’s attention having being called by myself to the likeness 
between the first line of Text B (Sooree), p. 210 of Journal No. 29, and the title of 
No. 117, p. 309 (Journal No. 30), he writes that on looking into the matter he con- 
cludes that Tom Kermode gave the title of No. 117 as ‘‘ My veearyn cloie y larym,” 
this sounding to Dr. Clague like ‘“‘ My v’ee err y chloie y laair aym”—a miscon- 
struction the doctor would no doubt have corrected later, if he had revised his 
notes after obtaining a working knowledge of Manx. The Archdeacon adds: “ The 
tune on p. 309 fits the words on p. 210 exactly, and I am satisfied that it belongs to 
them.”” Tune No. 117 thus appears to have been given a “ ghost ”’ title, and it is 
well that the mystery of the ‘‘ mare after sport ’’ should now have been dissolved. 


A. G. GILCHRIST. 
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APPENDIX ILI. 


ILLIAM DHOAN (BROWN WILLIAM). 


FROM Mona Meloaies (LONDON, 1820). 


ii 


A representative collection of Manx songs would be incomplete without some 
reference to the well-known Manx ballad of “ Illiam Dhone”’ (“ Brown William ”’), 
i.e. William Christian, Resowr or Receiver General of Mann. Patriot or traitor, 
according to the point of view, he surrendered the Island to the Parliamentary forces 
in 1651, was brought to trial ten years later for the offence, and was shot on January 
2nd, 1662. Though a lament, with a recurring refrain : 


As dty vaase, Illiam Dhone, te brishey nyn gree. 
(And thy death, Illiam Dhone, ’tis that breaks our heart !) 


there is reason to believe that a portion only of the ballad is contemporary with the 
event, the prophecies as to the fate of Christian’s enemies being so completely fulfilled 
(as Speaker Moore points out) that there is a strong suspicion that they were retro- 
spective. The lament seems to have been originally written in Manx-Gaelic. A 
good Manx version, with a prose translation into English, is printed in Moore’s Manx 
Ballads. A poor doggerel verse-translation is transcribed in one volume of Capt. 
Robert Christian’s MS. carvals, where it is endorsed ‘‘ Translated from the original 
by a Lady to Sir Walter Scott.”’ It will be found in the Appendix to the Introduction 
to Peveril of the Peak. Elizabeth Cookson, in her little book of poems, 1851, gives 
another in a much better style ; and, in 1887, Capt. Christian translates Sir Walter 
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Scott’s Manx lady’s English doggerel back into Manx of the same quality. As Eliza- 
beth Cookson’s book (see Additional Note on “ Mylecharaine,” p. 205) is now very 
scarce, a few verses of her rendering may be quoted : 


DIRGE ON THE DEATH OF THE RECEIVER GENERAL, WILLIAM CHRISTIAN 
TRANSLATED FROM MANX MS. 


1. In kinsfolk and station how vain to rely, 
Or in youth, when the strength of its beauty must fly, 
At the best of men Malice will aim its keen dart, 
’Tis thy death, Illiam Dhoane, that hath broken our heart. 


2. Resowr of our Isle! Honoured chief of thy clan, 
For wisdom renowned through the kingdom of Mann, 
Patriotic, descreet,—we laud thy desert, 

’Tis thy death, etc. 


4. False witnesses came, devoid of all grace, 
With letters as false that our records disgrace, 
The jury, affrighted, condemn and depart, 

Tis thy death, etc. 


Two of the prophecies may be given (the ballad has eighteen verses) : 


13. To the Hague, to the Lough go, the Creggans, the Llyn, 
Not one of that name* comes to welcome you in, 
They have passsed to the stranger, fief, freehold and fort 
’Tis thy death, etc. 


14. Around the proud Scarlett seas gather and roar, 
Th’ encroaching waves sing of their doom to the shore ; 
Shunned, thriftless, and friendless, its heirs must depart 
’Tis thy death, etc. 


The ballad ends with a prophecy that a branch of the Christians shall regain the 
forfeited estate of Ronaldshay, on which one of William’s enemies was believed to 
have cast covetous eyes. Captain Christian transcribes the accounts, given in Scott’s 
“ Appendix ” (already mentioned), of the death of William Christian, in connection 
with which a curious piece of folk-lore should be noted. At his execution, the ground 
upon which he stood was covered with white blankets, so that his blood should not 
fall upon the ground. The incident of the white blankets is also told by Elizabeth 
Cookson. If one may guess at the meaning of it, it was to prevent the possibility of 
innocent blood crying out from the ground upon which it had been shed. (It is 
worthy of note that Christian was buried in the chancel of Malew church.) It is 


* i.e. Territorial names of the proprietors, as customarily used in Mann.—A. G. G. 
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said ‘that of the firing squad all but one fired into the air. One only, William 
MacCowle, took a true aim, and for performing his duty was rewarded with a grant 
of land. All this is lore, whether it be history or not. A traditional verse quoted 
by Moore has more of the “ folk ’”’ flavour than some of the ballad : 


Lhigg fer ayns y thalloo, fer elley ’syn aer, 

Agh Illiam MacCowle lhigg ayns y voayl chair ; 

Son Illiam MacCowle sluight ny va bree 

She dty vaase, etc. 

(One man fired on to the ground, another into the air, 
But William MacCowle fired into the right place, 
For William MacCowle was of a brave race, 

And thy death, etc.) 


The tune given above, which was copied by Dr. Clague from Mona Melodies, 1820, 
(apparently the first printed version), seems to be a shortened form of the English 
“‘ As down in the meadows I chanced to pass ”’ (see Chappell’s Popular Music) a tune 
used by Gay in Polly, 1729, and occurring in collections of a rather earlier period. 
Another tune to which “ Illiam Dhone”’ seems to have been sung was “ Drogh 
Vraane”’ (see the Carval section of this collection). The ‘“ Illiam Dhone No. 1” in 
Manx National Music may or may not be a “ restored ” version of the form in Mona 
Melodies, which is the only one given in the Clague MS.—A. G. G. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


A Garland of English Folk-Songs. Sixty Folk-Songs collected and edited by 
FRANK Kipson, M.A. With Pianoforte Accompaniments by ALFRED MOFFAT. 
(8vo. 121 pp. Ascherberg, Hopwood and Crew, 16, Mortimer St., London, W. 
Price 6s. net). 


In the year 1891, Mr. Frank Kidson’s Traditional Tunes appeared. This book, 
consisting of songs collected by himself, chiefly in Yorkshire and the South of 
Scotland, was published by Charles Taphouse and Son, of Oxford, but in so limited 
an edition that owners of a copy are much to be congratulated. It is hardly 
necessary to remind readers that Mr. Kidson—a loyal supporter of the Folk-Song 
Society from the day of its inauguration—was one of the first people in England to 
recognise the beauty and value of our traditional songs, and to perceive that they 
should be preserved in their original state. Amongst pioneers and experts in folk- 
song, past and present, he will always occupy a place of especial distinction as 
being a recognised and eminently practical authority on old and early-printed 
music in general, but on old songs, dance-tunes, ballads, chap-books, and the like, 
in particular. His library, the result of his personal knowledge and antiquarian 
“ flair,” is probably unrivalled of its kind, and his familiarity with its contents is 
equally remarkable. 

With this in mind, no excuse need be offered for a slight departure from the 
recognised custom as regards the Journal, in which reviews of folk-songs or folk- 
music in “art-form” cannot be undertaken. The Garland of English Folk-Songs 
contains very interesting variants of many well-known favourites, and also a 
number of tunes and texts which will be new to most people. Mr. Alfred Moffat’s 
accompaniments set off the beauty and rhythm of the songs without masking their 
melody. We are grateful to the collector for giving us, in popular form, songs 
which have hitherto remained inaccessible amongst his manuscripts. 


LUCY BROADWOOD. 
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INDEX TO MANX-GAELIC TITLES AND FIRST LINES 
of Journals Nos. 28, 29, 30 (Manx Collection, Parts I, II, III). 


(1. Titles, and portions of first lines used as titles, are in Small Capitals. 


First lines are in 


ordinary type. A heading in square brackets is an alternative or more usual title for the 
song found at the page-number given. 

In titles beginning with “ Yn” or “ Ny” (o= “The ”’), the definite article has been trans- 
ferred to the end, e.g. ‘‘ Shenn Dolphin, Yn.” 

As many songs appear in the first instance without texts, ‘¢”’ is attached to the page- 
number indicating where the text or texts will be found. Additional notes are similarly 


indicated by “ n.”—A. G. G.] 


AAREY YACOB 


ARRANE 
ARRANE 
ARRANE 
ARRANE 
ARRANE 
ARRANE 
[ARRANE 


A 
GHELBEE 
NY JINNYN . 
Or Vie: Te Traa goll Thie 
y CLEAN 
Y CLEAN-LHIANNOO [Arbory Cradle Song] 


Y GLASHTIN: Va Oie — Cronk Ollee Mooar 
Y PHELICAN] .. 


ARRANE Y SKEDDAN 
AYNS YN OLLICK EC BALL NY FIDDLERYN 


B 


BANNAGHT LHIAT, KIRREE VEG, MY GHRAIH 
BEN AEG WAAGH AYNS MWYLLIN SAYLE 
Ben as cloan hyms cha vel eiraght 

Blein hoght cheead jeig gaa yeig as daeed 
Boaldyn heer as Boaldyn hiar ; 
BANE, YN (Cante-Fable) 

BWOAILL, CHYNDAA YN BWOAILLEY 


CaRVAL DroGH HAGGARTYN 

CARVAL ER SCOLLAG AEG AYNS ASHLISH | owe 
CARVAL ER TOSHIAGHT AS JERREY YN THEIHLL ... 
CARVAL ILLIAM 

CARVAL NY DROGH VRAANE (CARVAL YESEBrL] . 


CARVAL YN ULLICK: She shoh Laa Creest nyn 


CaRVAL YOSEPH 

Chaarjyn as braaraghyn graihagh 
Chaarjyn, geayll jiu jeh Israel es 
CHA NEL EH LIORISH DUKE NY CHIARN 
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CHENN DoLpHINn,” YN 

CHENN [or SHENN] EIRINAGH CHEERAGH, “Yn 
CHOLBAGH VRECK ER STHRAP (Dance Tune) 
CHURNAL JIU AS CHURNAL JEA ese 

CoayYL JEHN “LILLEE,” YN... 08 

COAYL JEH NY BAATYN SKEDDAN 

Cock-y-gun eh voish y sheear 

Cooinee- “jee, shenn as aeg 

Craad ta’n Ree ? : 

C’RAAD T’OU GOLL, MY CHAILLIN VEG DHOAN ? 
CreG WILLEE SyL 

Cre raad t’ou goll > nae 

Curry 's jig y cap as cloak ose 
CuR USS JEED [ILLIAM 


DaunsE Boatpyn: “ Hi, son n huggey 
Drocu Haccyrtyn (Carval 

DROGH VRAANE (Carval) 

Dy BEAGH Y VUMMY AYMS 


EAISHT SHIU, AS CLASHT SHIU ... 

[Ean Basutey, Er) (Carval) 

Eash oo as chilast oo as sing ym do arrane 

Ec balley veg Frangagh 

Ec balley veg ny Frangee, er dorrid ny bleeaney 
Ec KiarE BLEEANEY JEIG Dy EasH 

Ec NORREE YN FIDDLER 

EEANLEYDER AS Y LHONDOO, YN 

[Er Ean Basutey] (Carval) 

[Er GENNEY HOMBAGHEY] 


Geay jeh’n aer, ta my ghraih er y hapa 
(GennEY HoMBAGHEY, ER} 
GHIARREE Dooys y LHEINEY 

GHUILLYN AEGEY, GOW KIARAIL JEH EADoLys 
GHUILLYN MY CHREE, CRE NEE MAYD NISH ? 
Good moghrey dhyts y gerjagh (Shannon Rea) 
Gooyn Dy LINSEE-WUNSEE .. 

GUILLEY DY ROIE, YN GUILLEY DY SPEIY, YN 


H 


Hatnk FerR-THIE THIE AMNAGH amnagh uthey noie 


HAINK SOOREEDEYR NISH GYS DoRRYS VEN TREOGHE ... sa 
HARRISH NY SLEITYN N’ALBYN 


Harrish sleashyn ny Albyn Dys thie irrinagh haink ‘me pee ss 


HEE MAYD KENNIP AYNS CRONK-NY-KISHTEY _— 
Her mayd kennep uss Cronk ny Kishtey .. oon ove 
Hie AD VEIH Cass LHEN Gys BANK  REOIE 
Hie ayd voish cass y Lhen dys Bank yn Rue eee ove 
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Hi! erynunnysup _... eee eee 
Hi! Juan Jiggison eee 
Hinkin, WInkIN, Clean Suggane (Tur STRAW CRADLE] 

Hi! son HUGGEY as huggey (May-Day Dance) eve 
Hi! son Hughee as Hughee (May-Day 
Hop! t’an (Hollantide Song) eve 

Hop-tu-NAA (Hollantide Song) ... 

HUG SHIN SEOSE Y SHIAULL MEAN (The Greenland Fishery) 

Hurr As THurRR as hym as hush (Cradle Song)... 


I 
ILL1AM BoGcut oy Cur uss JEED eve 
ILL1AM Duoan [or DHONE] 
ILLIAM-y-CaINn, she va my ennym 
INNEENYN E IRINEE (see Drogh Vraane) 
INSH DOU CRE T’AD SURRANSE EC Y CHEAYN (Nancy of London] 
IRREE SEOSE, IRREE SEOSE, my Ghuilley beg dooie ove 


JERREY YN THEIHLL ... 
JUAN Y JAGGAD KEEAR eos * 

K 
KEAYRT VA MEE AEG (Tune) 
KERREE WOOAR NY VREEGHYN 
KIRREE FO NIAGHTEY, NY 

L 


Lesh sooree ayns y geurey 

LHIG CHAARJ YN CHREEST dy chooilley Vac dy Yee (tT ue BLACK DECREE] 
LHIG DA’N SLANE SEIHLL CUR CLASHTYN [T’EH MISH*NY BILJYN REUREY] 
LHIG DOOIN ARD-VOYLLEY CHOYRT DA’N CHIARN [ER EAN BasuTEy] 
Lhigg fer ayns y thalloo, fer elley ’syn aer eee eae ose 
Lurg geurey dy niaghtey, as arragh dy rio 


M 
Mac STROIALTAGH, YN [ARRANE Y PHELICAN] ... +e 
MANANAN (see 
MANNANAN .. see 


Marish ny fiddleryn ayns yn traa Nollick | 
MoGuHrEY LAA BoaLpyn (Dance-Tune) . 
My chaarjyn deyr as graihagh (Drogh Vraane) 
My CHAARJYN DEYR TA AYNS SHOH NOGHT (A Vision of Things to Come) 
My CHAARJYN, GOW-JEE TASTEY CAIR [THE WISDOM OF THE FATHER] 
My chaarjyn, my sailluish (Mac Stroialtagh) eis on 
My GHRAIH, T’EE GOLLRISH Y GHRIAN ... See ins ses 
MYLECHARAINE 
MyYR CHA MISH DY LHYE ROUMN ‘or DY ROW 

(NoTE By A. MARTIN FREEMAN)  ... 
MYR HOOYL MEE MAGH MoGurey LAA DYN 
My veear yn cloie y larym ase 
My v’EE ER Y CHLOIE Y LAAIR AYM exe oe eee 
MyR WALK MISH MAGH MOGHREY 
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PAGE 
Nish jerrey y choyrt er ny ta mee er ee seo nee se 122 
Noght Oie Houney, Hop, t’an Oie ! 174 

oO 
OaBBYR VWYLLIN, YN ove ove ove 313 
O COLANN EC SHEE ... ove eee 231, 322” 
O colb ec shee! O colb ec shee | 231 
as Laa my hoin noi volley one ove 128, 208 ¢, 

318-320 

Oie as laa ta my-hene feer — eos ons eee ose 319 
O my GHRAIH 129, 219 
O ooilley shiush, my chaarjyn ove see ove 254 
O quoi eh shoh ta ec my ghorrys ? 173 ° 
O VEN AEG, VEN AALIN AEG [? KNIGHT AND SHEPHERD'S ‘Daucuter] 303 
O Vylecharaine, c’raad hooar oo dty sthoyr ? Bee ose oss 124 

Pryr py LaveNyN Baney (Dance-Tune) 173 

R 
Re, Ben Yan Tammy (Christmas Mummers’ 180 
Roie, ben Juan Timmie ose 181 

SHANNON REA 143, 212 ¢ 
SHE EC NY FIDDLERYN AYNS YN OLLICK ove oes one 133 
She laa ny raa, fol de diddle dol oe eee coe ve 107 
SHE LHONG HONNICK MEE AS V’EE SHIAULLEY ... én ~~ 134, 209 tn 
SHENN (or CHENN) “ YN ove oes one 123 
SHENN EIRINAGH CHEERAGH, Yn oe xs 126, 206 n 
SHENN VEN, SHENN VEN, three feed blein as kiare vee eee 137 
SHE SHOH YN LAA RUG CREEST NYN JIARN ove eee ove 266 
(SHIAULTYR, YN] ne 217t,n 
Shiuish ooilley eeasteyryn, neem’s ‘coontey chur ose 122 
Shoh Shenn Oie Houney, Hop-tu-naa see ose one 174 
SNIEU, QUEEYL, SNIEU 112, 114 
Snieu, queeyl, snieu ; ‘rane, queeyl, *rane ... 112 
SOOREE ose see oe eee 135, 209-210 

3229" 

SPEIY ER MY GHEAYLIN, YN ... ove ove 160 

T 
Ta Bittey Bec GLass ayNs GAREY MY YISHIG [KEAYRT VA MEE AEG] 131, 2081 
Ta CHIARN . aoe 156, 216 
Ta deiney treih, treih, baatyn ‘gollmagh 103 
Ta HUGHEE ER ROUYL DY GHAUNSEY Dance) owe 182 
TA MEE NISH KEAYNEY (Tune) ane see 118 
TAR SHIUISH, GHUILLYN AEGEY, TAYRN ER. GERREY 154, 215t,m 
Ta Shenn Oie Houney, Hop-tu-Naa ! ove eee 312 
T’EH MYSH NY BIL)YN REUREY one 267 
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Te TRAA GOLL Ture (Goodnight Song) . 
TuurotT As ELLioT ... 

TRA VA MISH ROISH NISH GUILLEY Bra 

Tra va ny assylyn oc laadyt (Carval Yoseph) 

Tra voryms yn guilley aegagh as reeagh ... 
TROOID SHIU OOILLEY Gys YN (Carval Tune) 


U 


Unnysup, YN 
UsnaG Vec Ruy ny moaney doo 


¥ 
Va billey beg gaase ayns garey my ayrey 
V’AD TRAAUE YN KeEAyN (Young Edwin in the Lowlands Low) 
Va BEN AEG BWAAGH V’EE CHEET VEIH KILKENNY eee 
Va mee shooyl er ny uinnaghyn 
Va moghrey Laa Boaldyn, va beg jeh brishey’ n laa (Shannon Rea) 
Va Nancy ayns Lunnon boayl raad y Thie Vane ... 
Va [or V’EH] CRONK OLLEE Mooar ... ese 
VA SHIAULTEYR VOISH Y TWOIAE eee 
VEL SHIUISH BEN-AEG NY BEN-Y-PHOOSEE ? 
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Yn Chiarn ta eh cur my ner mon eh dagh laue nogh nee (The Black Decree) 216 ¢ 
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a INDEX TO 
: ENGLISH TITLES, FIRST LINES AND CHIEF HEADINGS 
of Journals Nos. 28, 29, 30 (Manx Collection, Parts I, II, ITI). 


{t. When the first line serves for the title of the song, it is not indexed separately from such title. 

2. A heading in square brackets is an alternative or more usual title for the song found at the 
page-number given. 

3. As many songs appear in the first instance without texts, “¢”’ is attached to the page-number 


indicating where the text or texts will be found. Additional notes are similarly indicated 
by “n.”—A. G. 


A 
PAGE 
ADDITIONAL TEXTS AND FRAGMENTS BELONGING TO MANX TUNES IN 
JourRNAL No. 28 ... 203-224 
ADDITIONAL TEXTS, etc., INTRODUCTION TO ose one J. No. 29, ix 
[Adieu, my lovely Nancy, ten thousand times Adieu) ove 309 
After a winter of snow and a spring of frost oes oes one 118 
A little tree grew in my father’s garden ... sah sie 131 
All the Forepart of the Night [? Down by the Riverside] _ ees 139 
All ye fishermen I will tell unto you soe _ _ see 123 
All Ye who are to Mirth Inclined a one Sep 286 
Among the fiddlers in the time of C hristmas sae — _ 132 
And is poor Tom dead ? (Drinking Song) . ‘ 182 
APPENDIX TO JOURNAL No, 28 (MANANAN -The Sea God of Mann) — 195-198 
APPENDIX I, A.B.C.D.E.F.G., to Journals 28, 29, 30.. sis owe 318-324 
AppenpbIix II (Illiam Dhoan) ion 325 
A pretty young woman in Sayle’s mill sae = e 146, 214¢ 
Arbory Cradle Song, The ose ine 164 
Are you a Maid or a Married W ife ? oss ~ ove oes 138, 210%,” 
Arise, my Little Boy True 189 
As beautiful Nancy was a- -walking one day one ae _ 155 
A Ship I saw and She was Sailing = ose oes one 134, 209 1,” 
As I lay slumbering in my bed one night .. 880 _ one 322 
As I strolled out one Morning... ose see “a ees 143 
As I walked out one May Morning _ eee ove oes 139, 140 
As I walked out on May-Day _... 212¢t 
As I walked out on the Morning of May- -Day . 142 
As I went forth ae May Morning [Her answer was “‘ “Ty am too young ‘ 142 
As Lord Laban stood in his own stable door oa os ss 315 
As on a certain night I went to bed ove see oan ose 240 
As Thurot in his cabin lay [Thurot’s Dream] a ion 221¢t 
At a little French township, in the dark time of the year ase _— 153 
At first when my True Love 130, 208 t, n 
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PAGE 
At Fourteen Years of Age ose 141, 
At fourteen years of age, with grief I tell 
At Norris the Fiddler ... 132 
At the Fiddlers’ Christmas Ball . 132 
B 
[Babes in the Wood, The] (Carval Tune) ... 260 
Bad Women, Carol of [ Jezebel een 248 
Baldwin west and Baldwin east . ane aes in - 127 
{Beautiful Nancy] 155 
Beginning and End of the World, Carval on ee sha oe 270 
Big Kitty of the Breeches 171, 219” 
[Black Decree, The] one 263 
Blithe, Blithe and ‘Merry was 184 
Boaldyn [Baldwin] Song, The ... 127 
BoLLan BANE (Manx Cante-Fable) 107-110 
Boy in a Vision, Carol on a ‘ it ie Sin 235 
Boys of my Heart, what shall we ‘do now > iki “as Te 306 
[Boys of Wexford, The] ve 161 
Boy to run, the Boy to hoer The one 314 
Brig Lily, The 317, 3234,” 
Brown William 325 
Bruce’s Lines [On a fine Summer r Evening} men iis eon 119 
Bulgham Sea Song, The wis 103 
Cc 
Came a wooer now to the door of the widow woman si ‘ith 136 
CANTE-FABLES (MANX), Two ... ese 107-116 
Carol of Bad Women [Jezebel Carol} ase 248 
Carol on a Boy in a Vision , yes ave aes 235 
Carol on the Fourteen Stations of ‘the Cross ans ae ase 288 
Carval on the Beginning and End of the,World __... = vee 270 
CARVALS, INTRODUCTION to MANX 225-230 
CARVAL-TUNES, UN- NAMED MANX. 259, 260, 263, 
274-276 
Ca’ the Ewes to the Fauld, Jamie, wi’ Me ace ‘in ae 119 
Christ He sits on Zion’s Hill see ath “as 294 
Christmas Carol (This is the Day) wan 266 
Christmas Mummers’ Song-Dance: Kun, _ Tammy’s Wife ! ses 180 
Churning Song 312 
Churning To-Day and Churning Yesterday ene * 312 
CLAGUE COLLECTION (I. of MAN) ove 117-327 
CLAGUE, Dr. JoHN (Biographical Note on) ava eee No. 28, xi 
Come, all ye faithful lovers, and listen to my song eee oes 217t 
Come, all ye wandering Pilgrims Dear oes eee eee 294 
Come, all you jolly husbandmen, and listen to my song ous ose 206 
Come ye all to the Good eee 121 
Come you, Young Boys, Draw You Nigh | ose _ eee 154 
Come you, young men, draw you near... eee eee eee 215¢ 


= 


Country Lad of Low in A [My Nannie lane 
Courting 

COURTSHIP, SONGS OF ... 

Cradle Song: Hurr as thurr - 

CRADLE AND SPINNING SONGS (Manx) 


(See also Last GLEANINGS, pp- 310, 311). iv 


Craigieburn Wood 
Curiosity bore [or led] a ‘Young Native of Erin 
Cut out for me the Shirt (Sewing Song) 


Dance-Tunges (MANX) 

DANISH BALLAD-REFRAINS, Two 

Dearth of Tobacco, On 

Dirge on the Death of the Receive er- General, William Christian 

[? Down by the Riverside ; or, As I walked out one May Morning} 
DRINKING SONGS ove oes 


E 


{Edwin in the Lowlands Low] (They were Ploughing { the —— 
End of the World, The (Carol) ... 

ENGLISH CAROLS 

Esbern Snares Frieri (Refrain of) 

Evil Priests (Carol of) 


F 


Fair Young Woman in Sayle’s Mill 

[? False Young Man, The) (No. 59, Cradle Song) ‘ 
Farewell, little Kitty, my Love [Adieu, my lovely Nancy] 
[Farewell, lovely Nancy] (Tell me what they suffer at Sea) 
Farmers’ Daughters (Tune) see Drogh Vraane 
“ First Carval that Dr. Clague learnt, The ” 
[Five-and-Twentieth of December, The} 
Fourteen Stations of the Cross, Carol on the 
Fowler and the Blackbird, The ... 

Friends, heard you of Israel 

Friends, I have read of a Young Man ; 
Frog Dance : Strike! Return the Blow! ... 
From the seaport of Dunkirk ane 


G 
Glashtin’s Song, The : One Night in Cronk Ollee Mooar 
Gops, Sprites, and Fairies (MANX) 


Good morning to you, and happiness (Shannon Rea) 
Good morrow, auld shepherd, are you feeding your flock ? 


Goop-NnIGHT and PARTING SonGcs, Note on, (By A. G. GILcurRist) ... 


Good-night Song: It is Time to go Home 
Gown of Linsey-Woolsey, A ose 
{Greenland Fishery, The} 

Green Linnet, The 
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311 
162-168 
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171-174 
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105, 203-205 n, 
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99-116 

212t 

119 

184-194 

186 

170 

148, 214% 

151, 215” 
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182, 183 
eee 270 
281-292 
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253-255 
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146, 214 ¢ 
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ove ove 148, 214¢ 
ose 253 
274 
288 
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150 
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eee 220 
eee eee 
hee see eee 


PAGE 
[Hame came our Gudeman] swe 302 

Haste to the West (Tune) eee née 220 
Hear You and Listen ... eee ane nee bee 307 
He cocked the gun from the west 169 
He is digging about the Trees [The Unfruitful Trees) ven eal 2607 
Her Answer was: too Young”... 142 
Herring-Boats, Loss of the eee ese eee 120 
He was a night in Cronkalin Mooar an wes ee ese 203 
Hi! for to him and to him eee us ave one 181 
Hinkin, Winkin [The Straw Cradle] ose one one 162 
Hinkin, winkin, cradle of straw ... eee eee owe ees 162 
HOLLANTIDE SonGs (MANX) nee 174-177, 312 
Hop-tu-naa ! (This is Old Hollantide Night) rer 66a “ne 174, 312 
Hughie is mad for ees 182 
Humorous Soncs ‘ oe 169-171 
Hunesup one eee 192 
HUNSUPPING (i. ‘Hunt’ up "-ing) Soncs sve eee 190-194 
Hunsup through the Wood eve eee 193 
Hunt’s Up, The ose ove ove ove oes ose 192 
Hunt the Wren eas ene one ose 177-180 

I 
{I am now lamenting] ... aa in se 118 

If I had my Mother (Cradle or Spinning Song) oes ote ose 168, 218 ¢ 
If my Mare was after Sport oes esi “0s 309, 324” 
If my mother had been with me ote 218 ¢ 
In eighteen hundred and twenty-three (Greenland Fishery) .. poe 214t 
In eighteen hundred two-score and twelve (Brig Lily) 324 
In Eighteen Twenty-Three and March — (Greenland Fishery) 148 
In kinsfolk and station how vain to rely ... 326 
In London Streets I Went Astray 161, 217” 
In the Glion of Balla-Comish ... Wee 164 
[I saw three Ships] vee eee oes ose eee 291 
I Stepped Up Towards Her one ave 316 
It is among the Fiddlers at Christmas 133 
It is not by Duke or Lord oes ona een wwe 299 
It is not by duke or lord or any gentleman. atall ... ses tas 299 
It is Time to go Home (Good-night Song)... ae i oon 186 
It was a ship I saw, and she was sailing ... née wae en 209 t 
{It was my Cruel Parents) 158 
I was going from window to window ose or eee eee 209 t 

J 

Jacob’s Ladder eve eee one 273 
James Irwin (see Shannon Side). 

Jemmy and Nancy [Beautiful 155 
[John the Baptist, Carol on] one one 271 

John with the Grey ove oss 169 
Joseph’s Carol ian 259-261 

K 
[? Knight and Shepherd’s Daughter, The] ... eee vee ove 303 
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Last GLEANINGS (Nineteen Manx Songs—aunclassified) 

Last Guid Night, The ... 

Lazy WIFE, THE (Cante-Fable) 

Leave[s] of Lime, The [The Seven Virgins) | 

{Let All that are to Mirth Inclined] (All Ye who are, “ete. ) 

Let Friends of Christ [The Black Decree} 

Let the friends of Christ, every son of God a Black Decree] 
Let the whole World give Hearing 

Let us high Praise give to the Lord [Carol on John the Baptist) 
Lift up your hearts, Immanuel’s friends 
Listen and hear, and I will sing you a song 
Little Red Bird 
Little red bird of the black turf- -ground 
Lo! God is here ! let us adore 

Lord is 

Lord Bateman 

Lord Laban [Lovel} 

{Lord Lovel} ove 

Loss of the Herring- -Boats,  - ‘ 
Louis of France with hunger loud does cry 
{Lowlands Low (Young Edwin in the)] 


M 


Mananan and The Shepherd 


MANANAN—THE SEA GOD OF Man, Nore. ON, (BY A Manx CorRES- 


PONDENT) 
Man is not Drunk, The (Drinking Song) 
Mannanan Song, The ... 
Manx Arrs, Collections, Singers, “Tunes and Texts of 
MANX SONGS ... 


No. 28) 
—— Introduction to Additional Texts and Fragments 
“ Marienbourn (Hymn-Tune) 
Marsk Stigs D@ttre (Refrain of) ... 
Mattock on my Shoulder, The 
May-Day Dance-Song ... 
May-Day Morning (Dance- Tune) 
May Day morning there was a little day break [Shannon Rea} 
Middlesex Flora, The ose 
Mill Hopper, The : 
My brethren, if you please to listen to my ‘words [Prodigal Son] 
My Brethren, Take You Right Heed [Wisdom of the vramedl 
My dear and loving friends [Carol of Bad Women] 
My Dear Friends Who Here to-Night 
My father brought me up tenderly 
My fingers playing tattoo (Courting) 
My friends and loving brethren ... 
My friends, take ye due heed 
My good boys, it ’s time to go home 
My heart it lies eee for Carrickfergus town 
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156, 216¢ 
315 
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224 
160, 217 
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101 
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99-327 


203-224 

J. No. 29, ix 
220 
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160 

181, 219” 
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270 

207 

188 
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eee 207 
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My Love She is like the Sun [The Winter it is past] 
[My Nannie O]} (A Country Lad of Low Degree) 
{My True Love once he courted me] (Carval Tune) .. 


N 
Night and Day 


Night and day it is myself [is] very far oft} 

Night and day my back against the wall . 

Now I am resolvéd a shepherd to be 

Now to put an end to what I have said (Song of the Herring) 


O all you my friends (Evil Priests) 
O Body at Peace ‘a 

Of a young stripling once ‘Tread 

Oh, What is Man ? , 

Oh, what is man? To what shall I compare him ?- 
Oh, who is this that is at my door ? 

Old Country Farmer, The ove 

Old Dolphin, The 

Old Jacob, when tired and weary one day 

O_p MeEtHopist HyMns 

OLD PRIMITIVE METHODIST TUNES 

Old Woman, Old Woman 

Old woman, old woman, of three score years and four 
O Mylecharaine, where gott’st thou thy store ? . 
O my Love ... 

[On a fine Summer Evening} (Bruce! Lines) 

Once I Was Young 

Once I was young and now I am old 

{On Dearth of Tobacco} 

One man fired on to the ground, “another into the air 
One Night in Cronk Ollee Mooar 

{Our Goodman came Hame at E’en) 

Our Ship Did Sail 

[Outlandish Knight, The] 

Over the Mountains of Scotland — 

[O, What if the Fowler] 

[? Oxford City] 

O Young Woman, Beautiful young Woman 


Pair of White Gloves, A (Dance-Tune) 
Poor Tom (Drinking-Song) ‘ 
Poor William (or Put off from thee) 

[Pretty Nancy of Yarmouth or London] (Tell me what wianaied suffer at sea) 
Prodigal Son, The [Song of the Pelican] ae esd 
Publick Worship Marienbourn ’’} (Hymn-Tune) .. 

Put off from thee thy cap and cloak eee 
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254 
231, 232, 322 ” 
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119 


173 
182 
300 
148, 214-215 t, n 
256 
220 
301 
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eve see 262 
174 
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293-298 
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137 
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129, 219” 
131 
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149 
owe 300 
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150 
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2 PAGE 
Rantin’, Tearin’ Hielan’ Man, The 169 
Recall ye, old and young 121 
Rise, Sally Waters, rise if you can one see one son 115 
Rise up, rise up, my own little boy true ... 189 
Run, John Tammy’s Wife one ons ove 180 
Run, John Timmie’s wife 181 
5 Sally Waters ... ose nae 115 
[Scilly Rocks} (To the East Indies we were bound) 149, 215” 
Sea Invocation, The eee ove 99 
[Seven Virgins, The] ove 283 
Shannon Side eee 143, 212¢,n 
Sheep under the Snow, The one ove oes 117-120 
Shermont Side, The _... ose 144 
Ship I saw and She was Sailing, A oes see oss ons 134, 209 t,n 
(Shipwreck, The] one 149, 215” 
[Shout and Sing] pee 298 
Song of the Herring... ove see ove 122 
Song of the “ Jennies ove ove ove 126 
[Song of the Pelican]... vee 256 
Song of the Water-Kelpie ove 103, 203 
SONGS CONNECTED WITH Customs oes 174-183 
SONGs OF COURTSHIP ... ove 135-147 
Soncs oF IsLanpD LIFE 117-128 
SONGS OF OCCUPATION one ove 162-168 
SonGs OF PopULAR HEROES ... ane ove one 150-153 
Son of God they did Betray, The 290 
SouL AND Bopy ”’ CaRVAL, NoTE ON THE, (By ‘A. Martin FREEMAN) 243-248 
[Sout’s ADDRESS TO THE Bopy] (Notre By A. G. GiLcurist) 231-234 
Spin, Wheel, Spin ove oes ove ave ove 112-114 
Spin, wheel, spin ; sing, wheel, sing ia ose sine 113 
Spotted Heifer Tethered, The (Dance- Tune) — = une 173 
{Straw Cradle, The] oes “se 162 
Strike |! Return the Blow ! (Dance-Tune) oes I7I, 321 ” 
Tell me what they suffer at Sea . ose _— 148, 2144 
The man of the house came home ‘late, late at night ove eee 302 
The men are sad, sad, in the vessels going out vee ose aie 103 
The pigs they will fly like the swallows in the sky ... eae san 218 t 
There is a Little Green Tree in My Father’s Garden ese one 131, 208 t, n 
There was a lady from the north ove ine 2101 
There was a Pretty Little Woman coming from Kilkenny obs don 147 
There was a Sailor from the North ase 156, 
The seventh day of September month wes baie 123 
The twenty-first of February, as I’ve heard the people say ... one 222 
They came from the foot of the Lhen to Rue Bank ose 207 t, ” 
They went from the Foot of the Glen to the Bank of Heather oe 126, 207 t, ” 
They Were Ploughing the Wave [Edwin in the Lowlands Low} oes 160, 2174, ” 
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PAGE 
This is Old Hollantide Night om 174 
This is the day that Christ our Lord was born ‘ 266 
Three Little Boats went out to Sea, on Christmas Day i in the Morning - 291 
rhurot and Elliot 153, 220 
['HUROT AND EL.iot, NoTEe (By A. G. Giccnrist), Tunes ‘AND Texts 220-224 
Thurot’s Dream eee oun eee 221-223 
Tinker-Lairy Man, The (Tune) eee ove 170 
Tom Tit Tot (see Lazy Wife, The). 
To-night is Hollantide Night ons eee owe 175 
To the East Indies We Were Bound ea Maa eee 149, 215” 
*Twas my Father and my Mother that first did me ‘Trepan ia ove 158 
U 
{Unfruitful Trees, The] . eee 267 
Ungodly Youth’s Vision, “The ten 234, 240 
UNGODLY YoutnH’s VISION, THE, Note oN THE CARVAL oF ‘(By A. G. 
GILcHRIST) ee eee 238-240 
UN-NAMED MANX CARVAL-TUNES. eve 259, 260, 263, 
274-276 
Vision of Things to Come, A (Carval) ve was — ove 265 
WwW 
Wandescope = Andisop is Up) ove 192 
Wassail Song . wen 292 
Water-Kelpie’s Song eee eee eee eve 103 
We Happy Herdmen Here vee eee eee 281 
We have brought the summer with us ees 219 
We have not come to your house to beg or to borrow 292 
We Hoisted the Mainsail [or In and March 
Twenty-Third)} ee ose 148, 
We'll put hemp in Cronk y Kishtey eee eve 207 
We shall see Hemp in Cronk-ny-Kishtey . coe eee see 127, 206-207 t, n 
When I before now was a Little Boy eee one 145, 213%,” 
When I was a boy, youthful and merry oes an see 213¢ 
When I was a little boy oes ese eee 213¢,n 
When the asses were laden (Joseph’ s Carol) ove eee ose 260 
Where are you going, my Little Brown Girl ? és0 eee 211 
Where are you going, my Pretty Maid (Shermont Side) ese 144 
Where goest Thou, my Little Brown Girl ? 138, 211 ¢ 
Where’s the King ? ove 102 
While Shepherds Watched (Carol Tune) eee ove 291 
While some Fair Maids are going to the Market _... — ees 147 
White Boys’ Carol, The 292 
Wuite Hers, THe (Manx Cante- Fable) .. 107-110 
Wife and children to me are not inheritance oon ae ese 128 
Wife and children (at at poe 208 t, n, 319 
William Cain ... eee ose oon 158 
William Cain, that was ‘my name eee eee 158 
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William Christian one ace 325 
[William's Carol) ose eee oes 281 
[Willie o’ Winsbury] _... ose oes eee oes 299 
[Willie Riley] (Tune)... ove ove eee 221 
Willy Sylvester’s Rock (Dance- Tune) ove oes one eee 172 
Wind of the air, my love’s on the sea oes cee ove ose 99 
{Winter it is Past, The] ove ove 129 
{Wisdom of The Father, The] ove eee eee 267 
With courting in the winter I’d seldom be i in bed ... ae os 136 
Wooer came to the Widow’s Door, A 136 
Wreck of the Lily 317, 323¢ 

Y 
[Young Edwin in the Lowlands Low] (They were paptee the — 160, 217 t, m 
Young Men, Beware of Jealousy Oxford ase 157 
You Pious Christians ... ove pee eee 288 
You pious Christians who do now ; draw near oes eos oes 288 
You tender parents and neighbours dear ... ove oes ove 323 
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VOLUME VII. 


INDEX OF TITLES AND CHIEF HEADINGS 


(MANX SONGS EXCEPTED).* 


*,* Where stock ballads appear in the Journal without their best-known titles, these last 


have been added to the index to facilitate reference. 


Alehouse, The (see Deep in Love) 
Although my Name it is Maria 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 1923 
” ” ” 1924 
” 1925 
ANNUAL REPORT 1921 
” ” 1922 
” ” 1923 
” 1924 


Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington, The 


Banks of the Lee (see The Green ase Banks of, etc. ) 


Bells of Canterbury, The ... 

Belt wi’ Colours three, The 

Bold Fisherman, The 

Bold Pirate, The 

Bold Poachers, The 

Bold Richard,” The 

Bonnie Lassie’s Answer, The 

Brave Boys 

Brisk young Lad, he Courted me, A 
British Man o’ War, The - 
Broomfield Hill 

Broom of Cowden Knowes, T he 
Broom, the bonny, bonny Broom, The 


Captain’s Apprentice, The 
CLAGUE COLLECTION fsee ISLE OF Man). 


Come, all you pretty fair Maids (see Poor jolly Sailor Lads) 


Come, all you worthy People [Christians] (see Lazarus) 
CoRRIGENDA to Journal 27 . 

CORRIGENDA to Journal 28 
CORRIGENDA to Journal 29 .. 
Counting Song 
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73 

42 

No. 27 xi 
No. 28 xi 
No. 29 xi 
No. 26 viii 
No. 27 viii 
No. 28 viii 
No. 29 viii 
34 

24 

92 

73 

21, 36-40 
61 

15 

I 

50 

87 

73 

9 

31 

34 

34 

4, 06 

67 

45 

No. 28 202 
No. 29 iv 
No. 30 

88, 89 


* The Isle of Man Songs (forming Journals 28, 29, 30) are indexed separately [in this Journal 


number. | 
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Country LIFE AND WorkK, SONGS OF 
CRIME AND Prison LIFE, SONGS OF 
Crook and Plaid, The a 
Cruise of the Calabar, The 

Cupid’s Assault ... 


Deep in Love (see The Alehouse, etc.) 

Did you ever hear of a gallant Sailor ? 

Died of Love ove : 
Down by the River-Side (see Bold Fisherman) 
Down the Groves (see Oxford City) - 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Farmer’s Son, The (see Wealthy Farmer’s 7 
Fowler, The (see Shooting of his Dear) . 


Gaol Song 
Green, mossy Banks of the ‘Lea, The 


Hangéd I shall be 
Health to Master, Shepherd ‘and Herds, A 
High Germany 


I am a brisk Lad 
If there be Danger 
In Burnham Town (see Man of Birmingham Town) 
In Midfordshire ... 
In Yorkshire Park 
Irish Air 
IsLE OF MAN, Soncs FROM THE 
(see separate General Indexes to the Menx Parts I, II, a.) 


** Jolly old Hawk” NoTE on 


Ladies’ Pleasure, The” Note on 
Lovely Molly _... 
Lowlands of Germany, The (or Lowlands of Holland) 


Man and the two Maidens, The 
Manchester Angel, The 

Manx Sonos (see ISLE OF MAN) 
Maritje van Vormezeele 

Merry Broomfield, The 

Molly Bawn 


NARRATIVE BALLADS 

New York Trader, The saath William Glen) 
No, my Love, not I 

NORFOLK, SONGS FROM 
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76-94 
41-49 
86 

55 
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69-74 

63 

69-74 

21, 36-40 
41 


26, 97, 202, 
277, 280, 328 
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17 


47 
24 
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87 
14 
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43 
74 
99-327 
eee 63-06 
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OBITUARY NOTICES: 
Marian U. ARKwRIGHT, Mus. Doc. 
Str ERNEST CLARKE . 
Str CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD, Mus. Doc., DCL. 
Ceci. JAMES SHARP. see 
Oh, Madam, I will give to thee 
Old Fat Buck, The (see Thorneywoods Poachers) 
One Man came over the Plain R 
One Man shall shear my Wethers 
One man went to mow 
Oxford City 


Polly on the Shore (see Valiant mea. 
Poor jolly Sailor Lads evs 

Poor Shepherds ... 

Prentice Boy, The (see Hanged I shall “ 
Pressgang, The ... 

Prickly Rose, The 


Riches of Damer, The’”’ on 
REVIEWS : 
The Indian's Book, NATALIE CURTIS 
Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs collected in 9 a no 
shive by GAvIN GREIG. Edited by ALEXANDER KEITH . 
Folk Songs of French Canada, Marius BARBEAU and EDWARD SAPIR 
A Garland of English Folk- a FRANK Krpson and ALFRED MOFFAT 
Rosebuds in June, The ... vee 
“ Royal Charter,” The... eee oes ave 


Sheepshearing Song (see Rosebuds in oF 
Shooting of his Dear, The 

Soldier and his True Love, The 

SOLDIER AND SAILOR LIFE, SONGS OF 


Streams of Lovely Nancy, The ove st vie 

Thorneywoods Poachers ... ove ees eee cee 
Unnappy Love, SonGs oF ove eee eve 

Valiant Sailor, The eve oes eee ove cee 
Wealthy Farmer’s Son, The ose oes eee eee vee 
When the Stormy Winds do blow ... eos eee ee ‘ 
William and Nancy (see Lisbon) _... one ee ee 
William Glen _... ous eee one 
You Sailors Bold (see Captain’s Apprentice) ... oul eee eee 
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INDEX OF FIRST LINES (Manx Sonos exceprep). 


A boy to me was bound to ’prentice 

All through the groves as I were walking (Oxford Cc ity) 

As I walked out one May morning (Bold Fisherman) . 

As I walked up of London Street ose 

As I was bound apprentice 

As Molly was milking her yowes 

A squire, a squire in the merry greenwood (Merry Broomfield) 
As the sailor and his true love was walking along 

At eight o’clock our skilly comes in ~ 


Come, all my brisk young seaman lads 
Come, all ye dry land sailors bold 
Come, all you pretty fair maids 

Come, all you valiant shepherd boys 
Come, all you worthy people 
Concerning of three young men 


Down in yon meadow fresh and gay 
Down the groves as I was walking (Oxford City) 


Farewell to Glasgow City ... 


Good people all, attend, I pray 
Good people all, draw near 


Had I been ruléd at the first 
Here’s a health to our Master, for the good of his flock 
Here’s a health unto our Master 
Here’s April and May 

Here’s the rosebud in June 


Here’s the rosebuds in June 


I am a brisk lad . 

If there be danger on the land 

In Burnham Town there lived a man 

In coming down to Manchester - 

In Midfordshire there dwelt a lady (Oxford City) 
In Thornham-on-Fields in Nottinghamshire 

In Yorkshire Park a man did dwell 
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It is of a boy that was bound apprentice 
It’s coming down from Manchester 


It’s of a lord in the North Countrie (Broomfield Hill) aff 


Must I be bound, or must I go free ? 


O come, all you pretty maidens fair 
O come, all you young fellows that carry your gun 
Oh, madam, I will give to thee it 
Oh, once I was a ’prentice boy 

Oh, the streams of lovely Nancy 

Oh, the very first night I was married 
One day that I was walking 

One man came over the plain 

One man shall shear my wethers 

One man went to mow _... a 
One morning in the month of June 
On one day that I was walking 


Step in, young man, I know your face 
There was a young gentleman 


The soldier and his true love walked out oe 
The streams of lovely Nancy divide in two — 


To a New York Trader I did belong ee 


*Twas on one summer morning (Lisbon) 
*Twas on the twelfth of March, my boys 


When Cupid scaléd first the fort 
When the rose isin bud ... 


You sailors bold, that sail down the ocean ... 
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